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THIRD AND SECOND DIVISIONS 





Offices of the Central States and Southeastern Milling Divisions, at Toledo 
and Nashville—The Division Heads and Their Divisional Managers 


United States Food Administration 

has offices in the Second National 
Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio, and has 
jurisdiction over the mills in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan and West Virginia, ap- 
proximately 1,500 in number. The mere 
handling of the reports of this number of 
mills, to say nothing of numerous inquiries 
and miscellaneous matters, constitutes. an 
enormous detail. Furthermore, the prob- 
lems constantly arising are such as can be 
properly handled only by some one with 
some knowledge of the milling business. 

The staff of the Central Division com- 
prises 22 people, all the important mem- 
bers of which were picked with special 
regard to their fitness for the work they 
would have to do. Like all other divi- 
sional chairmen, Mark N. Mennel of this 
division serves without remuneration, and 
on taking up his duties resigned his posi- 
tion with the Mennel Milling Co. Mr. 
Mennel had figured prominently in the 
larger activities affecting the milling 
business for years as chairman of the 
Central Freight Association Millers, and 
for two years as president of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 2 

William Zang is divisional manager. 
H. W. Applegate is in charge of the ex- 
port department, Oliver F. Schultz of the 
requisition department, W. S. Thompson 
and Walter W. Webb are in the statistical 
department, A. T. Ducia is flour inspector, 
J. E. Churchill and L. E. Hosmer are the 
travellers. Otherwise the personnel of the 
office includes A. M. Hoffman, W. A. 
Heltman, Herbert Duck, J. C. Hahn and 
Grayce L. Mustard as clerks; Dora Reisch, 
Leona C. Julian, Theresa M. Laudenbach, 
Mary Riley, Melva Noble, Clara Lewis, 
Margaret M. Bodette and Helen Hakius 
as stenographers. 

The subcommittee, acting in an advisory 
capacity to Mr. Mennel, consists of T. S. 
Blish, of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; T. J. Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio; Robert Henkel, Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; F. T. 
King, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; 
B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling 
Co., Frankfort, Ind. 

In the early days of the administration 
the division was swamped with work for 
which it had not been possible to prepare 
any suitable organization in advance, as 
the nature and extent of the work and 
requirements could not be anticipated. 
Gradually an efficient and smooth-running 
organization has been built up. 

The personal sacrifice involved by the 
divisional chairmen is considerable, and 
should not be overlooked. In the case of 
Mr. Mennel, the big compensating reward 
for this sacrifice has been found in the 
hearty co-operation which has been ac- 
corded him by the millers of this section. 
Practically without exception they have 
lined up almost as a unit with the Food 
Administration, being only too anxious to 
do everything within their power to help 
win the war. 


Te Central Milling Division of the 


W. H. Wicerx, Jr. 
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When the final record is made, it is safe 
to say that none of the milling divisions 
of the national Food Administration will 
make a finer showing for patriotism and 
earnest co-operation with the government 
than Division No. 2, which has its head- 
quarters in Nashville. The milling in- 


terests of the Southeast have entered into 
the new order of things, which virtually 
revolutionizes their business, with prac- 
tically no friction, and the supplying of 
flour to the trade has proceeded without a 
hitch. 

Division No. 2 embraces the southeast- 
ern states, including Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
line, and Florida. E. M. Kelly, of Nash- 
ville, is a member of the United States 
flour committee for the Southeast, and is 
chairman of the Southeastern Milling 
Division. 

Mr. Kelly is president of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, president of 
the Nashville Grain Exchange, and presi- 
dent of the Liberty Mills, of Nashville, 
the largest soft winter wheat mills in the 
country. He is a grain man and a mill 
man, and no better selection could have 
been made for so important a position. 

To assist him in the work Mr. Kelly has 
splendid talent. With him on the divi- 
sional committee are C. Powell Smith, of 
Knoxville, and S. Thruston Ballard, of 
Louisville, members of two of the largest 
milling concerns of the Southeast, and J. 
B. McLemore, secretary of the Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, a man of great 
executive ability. Mr. Smith is a member 
of J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., and Mr. 
Ballard is a member of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co. : 

Offices for Division No. 2 were opened 
at 1207-13 Independent Life Building, 
Nashville, Sept. 15. J. B. McLemore has 
been acting divisional manager, giving 
practically his entire time to the work. 
The present quarters are only temporary, 
and in a short time the entire force will 
be moved to more commodious offices on 
the sixth floor of the same building. 

An efficient organization has been ef- 
fected for handling the vast amount of 
business of the milling division. John 
Sneed, who has had many years’ experi- 
ence with the grain interests, and has also 
had valuable training in shipping matters 
with the Tennessee Central Railroad, is 
the chief clerk. Charles Rouzer, manager 
of the requisition department, was for- 
merly connected with the Nashville Ware- 
house & Elevator Co., and is familiar 
with all details of handling grain. O..J. 
Porter, formerly manager of the local 
branch of the Tennessee Cotton Oil Co., 
is auditor. They are assisted by compe- 
tent stenographers. 

The office now has, under the agreement 
with the Food Administration, jurisdic- 
tion over 400 mills, and it is estimated 
that between 700 and 800 will eventually 
be brought under the regulations. When 
the government took over the control of 
wheat and the flour mills, members of the 
trade did not know what was going to 
happen, but after the thing was done they 
soon saw that nothing out of the ordinary 
was in store for the milling industry, ex- 
cept the regulations fixing the price of 
wheat and flour and the distribution of the 
grain. This has proceeded as satisfac- 
torily as could be expected with a short 
crop of wheat, and all of the mills anxious 
to get supplies to meet their requirements. 

The Southeast is largely a consuming 
territory, drawing its supplies of wheat 
from other sections, and the chief work of 
the divisional office has been to secure ade- 
quate allotments of wheat. The situation 
has been made increasingly difficult owing 
to the great shortage of local wheat in 


Tennessee, Kentucky and other sections of 
the Southeast that grow any considerable 
wheat crop. Most of the mills in this ter- 
ritory have shown an agreeable disposition 
to co-operate and support the work of the 
Food Administration in every way pos- 
sible, and this has been a great factor in 
bringing about results that have been 
generally satisfactory. 

The investigation of the divisional office 
develops the fact that Tennessee leads the 
states of the division in the production of 
flour; Kentucky is second, North Caro- 
lina third, Georgia fourth, with South 
Carolina and Alabama a draw for fifth 
place. Thus far the investigations of the 
office have not shown a single flour mill in 
Florida, that state being probably in a 
class by itself in this respect. 

While complete figures have not been 
made, partial data that has been collected 
shows that the mills of the second division 
have a daily output of approximately 
80,000 barrels of flour. Since the begin- 
ning of the war there has been an unusu- 
ally large increase in the number of small 
mills in the Southeast. Those having a 
daily capacity of 25 to 100 barrels have 
sprung up at almost every important 
crossroads point. The reports received 
regarding them indicate that they have 
been doing a flourishing business, the up- 
ward trend of values since the beginning 
of war making the only essential to suc- 
cess having the flour to sell. 

The work of introducing government 
control is being successfuly carried out in 
the Southeast, and if there are any slack- 
ers in doing everything possible to aid the 
government to win the war in this terri- 
tory they will be few and far between, and 
will have little weight in the aggregate 
results obtained. Millers look forward to 
next year with confidence. The main prob- 
lem ahead is supplies of wheat, but they 
are determined to make the best of what 


may be available. 
Joun Lerrer. 





MILLING AFTER THE WAR 


Opinion Given That the Trade in England 
Will Not Go Back to 70 Per Cent Extrac- 
tion—76-78 Expected to Be Proportion 

“When at length it becomes unnecessary 
to insist upon the manufacture of long 
length flour, or the inclusion of admixtures, 
we do not for a moment believe, and we 
do not know a single miller who believes, 
the trade will go back to the pre-war ex- 
traction of round about 70 per cent,” is the 
opinion of Milling, London. “We shall 
expect to see the average length of flour 
extraction raised to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 75 to 78 per cent, and we 
shall also expect to see a far greater total 
percentage of straight-run flour made and 
delivered to bakers than has been the case 
in the past. 

“The first milling regulations were in 
force long enough to show two things: 
first, the excellent quality of 76 per cent 
flour, and second, the advantages which 
accrue from running all the various grades 
of flour together into one sack. Doubt- 
less, when at length the war ends, grades 
of flour will again be made, but the pos- 
sibility of including 5 or 6 per cent of the 
best offals which formerly went into the 
fine middlings sack has been too patently 
demonstrated for it again to be neglected. 

“For markets where a cheap flour is re- 
quired, such as, for instance, the Medi- 





terranean Coast, the advantages of long 


length have been so thoroughly learned by 
the trade that millers should be in a far 
better position to capture this business 
than they have ever been before, and we 
shall be surprised if they do not take 
advantage of it. 
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“Admixtures, too, will be looked upon in 
a distinctly different light. Admixture 
milling in peace time may very easily be 
resuscitated, and when corn and barley 
become much cheaper than wheat, it would 
seem that the possibility of selling an ex- 
port flour consisting partly of admixtures 
is one to which British millers may very 
well turn their close attention. 

“There is only one thing in regard to 
percentage regulations which millers may 
regret. It is that there has never, from 
the time the first regulations were issued 
until now, so far as we know or can find 
out, been any real considered scientific 
statement made as to what percentage of 
flour extraction renders possible the utili- 
zation of the maximum amount of energy 
stored in the wheat berry. 

“When the extraction was raised from 
70 to 76 per cent, we know now the extra 
percentage represented gain from the na- 
tional point of view, but when the extrac- 
tion was raised from 76 to 81 per cent, 
and the admixtures were increased, the 
yield of bread went down and, consequent- 
ly, the apparent gain was offset by a cer- 
tain amount of loss. 

“What we regret is that no announce- 
ment has been made of the results of a 
strictly scientific and impartial examina- 
tion of the national and ultimate eco- 
nomics of flour extraction. There must be 
a point at which the yield of flour, the 
yield of bread, and the yield of offals give 
the greatest yield of assimilable human 
nutriment from any given quantity of 
wheat. 

“What that length of flour extraction is 
no one connected with the government has 
told us, and, we are sorry to say, as far 
as we can find out we cannot discover any 
traces of there having been an impartial 
scientific investigation in regard to the 
matter by men whose investigations mill- 
ers would really trust. Yet it should not 
be a particularly difficult scientific prob- 
lem to plot the curve showing the relation 
between the length of extraction, the 
capacity for carrying admixtures, and the 
ultimate yield of nutriment. 

“On this point Edward Cooper, man- 
ager of the Liverpool North Shore Mills, 
wrote an exceedingly interesting letter to 
our sister paper Corn Trade News. He 
says: “We have made many careful experi- 
ments with regard to yield of bread from 
various extractions, and we find that a 
percentage of, say, 77 per cent from No. | 
Manitoba wheat will give 4 per cent more 
yield of total products than will the pres- 
ent extraction of 84 per cent, and will, in 
addition, carry double the quantity of per- 
mitted cereals and give a lighter and more 
wholesome loaf.’ 

“We are not concerned now to advocate 
77 or any other average percentage 
of flour extraction. In Europe, at any 
rate, the attention of the allied and of 
the enemy governments has been riveted 
in the matter of flour extraction to the 
bulk of flour produced, and as far as Brit- 
ish millers are concerned, we must accept 
the situation as we find it. We do regret, 
however, very much the absence of any 
detailed and searching official tests in or- 
der to find out exactly how the country’s 
interests can best be served on a matter 
which is of no small national importance. 

“Millers would, we are sure, welcome the 
publication of a series of adequate investi- 
gations by responsible men thorough!) 
familiar with flour-milling, which would 
assure them that the government milling 
orders were, in fact, producing the great- 
est possible amount of nutriment from the 
wheat it is so vitally necessary to hus- 
band and conserve.” 
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A NATIONAL CHARACTER 

The quaint philosophy of Old Dad 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
has endeared him to thousands of millers 
in this country, and his fame has gone 
abroad. Mr. Graves, the artist, has por- 
trayed him so often, together with mem- 
bers of his family and his inseparable 
companion, the houn’ dog, that his fea- 
tures are very familiar. Perhaps he is 
faintly suggestive of a certain type of 
honest, old-fashioned, but shrewd and 
right-minded miller still surviving in re- 


gions remote from cities, or perhaps he 


is entirely a creation of the imagination. 
It does not much matter, because in the 
milling trade he is quite as real as if he 
could be identified and properly tagged. 

Old Dad Fetchit is rather illiterate, it 
must be confessed; in his own words he 
“ain’t got much book-larnin’,” and pos- 
sibly he is crude; sometimes his language 
is not altogether polite, and he is not 
above-taking the law into his own hands 
if occasion seems to. demand it, but he has 
a heart of gold, he is overflowing with the 
milk of human kindness, his generosity 
and straight-forwardness are undoubted, 
and his wise old head is exceedingly level 
on all essential subjects. 

The milling industry has come to love 
Old Dad Fetchit, and to admire and re- 
spect him also, even while it laughs at his 
original way of expressing himself. He is 
a thorough American and intensely loyal, 
and his sterling character never appears 
to better advantage than when he talks 
earnestly about the miller’s duty to his 
country. 

Not long ago, at a meeting of millers 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, the proceed- 
ings were interrupted by the appearance 
of Old Dad Fetchit in person, the clever 
impersonation of the favorite being given 
by a local banker, Mr. John Flynn. He 
wore a miller’s hat, a well-worn suit, a 
collar somewhat too large for him, a 
service flag on his right breast, a Red 
Cross flag on his left, and a Food Admin- 
istration card over his stomach. 

The proprietor of the Fish River Roller 
Mills proceeded to deliver a speech which 
evidently made a palpable hit. His com- 
ments on the way the Food Administra- 
tion regulations were construed and ap- 
plied in his neighborhood were full of 
amusing references and witty allusions, 
but his conclusion, which is worth quoting, 
embodied the true Dad Fetchit philosophy. 

He said, speaking for his local millers’ 
association: “We have split hairs, we have 
misconstrued, for there are none so blind 
as those who will not see, but today we 
say to you that we know what that cir- 
cular means. You have told us for the 
first time in plain English that these 
United States are at war. 

“We millers have been allowed to run 
our own business, while the railroads are 
conducted by a financial genius. We mill- 
ers formulate our own rules, while meat 
packers are ruled by a legal genius. We 
millers have an equal division guaranteed 
us, while in other lines trickery and pref- 
erentials still dominate. We millers rebel 
at seventy-four per cent extraction, but 
our cousins across the water are grateful 
at being allowed eighty-four per cent. 
We millers will run our plants practically 
up to a normal output, but in Europe the 
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mill stacks are smokeless and the only 
sign of life is the heavily laden service 
flag that floats from the door. We millers 
are resentful at the daily notices from our 
government, but in Europe all those mill- 
ers get from their government is a list of 
casualties. In all humility, we millers 
now admit that we are a badly spoiled 
and a selfish set of men, but, thank God, 
we are still Americans and, as such, we 
pledge anew to our country the full 
strength of our bodies, minds and pocket- 
books.” 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FLOUR 

It seems strange, after years of earnest 
effort to establish the right of flour to be 
transported on a basis of freight rates as 
favorable as that given wheat, and after 
having succeeded in convincing the inland 
and ocean carriers that this was just and 
equitable, and thereby having won for 
flour an opportunity to compete with 
wheat on an equal basis, that, in establish- 
ing the relative rate for wheat and flour, 
the Shipping Board should promptly have 
reverted to the obsolete basis of discrim- 
ination in favor of the raw material and 
against the manufactured product. 

It seems to have done this in a casual, 
off-hand way, as if the matter was of no 
consequence whatever;.blandly ignoring 
the principle involved, and not even ask- 
ing the millers interested if they had any- 
thing to say before sentence of death was 
pronounced upon their product. Some- 
body named relative rates on wheat and 
flour, and there being no objections heard, 
because no one was on hand to object, 
the Shipping Board promptly adopted 
them. 

When the President established the 
price of wheat throughout the country, a 
delegation of grain men from Portland, 
Seattle and Spokane went to Washington 
to endeavor to have the Pacific Coast ter- 
minal price increased. On making a show- 
ing that, on account of the great number 
of ships which would be launched on the 
Pacific Coast during the ensuing year, 
there would be a large amount of ton- 
nage going to the Atlantic Coast which 
would otherwise not be utilized, and the 
government could therefore afford to 
make a low rate of freight in carrying 
flour and wheat to the“Atlantic seaboard, 
the committee was told by Mr. Hoover 
that, if the Shipping Board would make a 
low rate on these commodities, the Food 
Administration would add to the price of 
wheat to be paid by the Grain Corpora- 
tion at Pacific Coast terminals the amount 
saved by the low freight rates. 

The committee went to the Shipping 
Board, and of its own volition, without 
any suggestion from the committee, the 
latter fixed the rate at six dollars a ton 
on flour and three dollars and a half a ton 
on wheat, and corroborated this by giving 
a written statement to that effect to the 
congressional delegation of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. No one seems to know 
why such a frightful discrimination was 
created against flour; certainly no de- 
mand was made for it. 

Under ordinary conditions, of course, 
the entire crop, with such relative rates, 
would move out as wheat rather than 
flour. Since, under present conditions, 
the Grain Corporation is the only buyer 
of the wheat, the Pacific Coast millers do 









not particularly fear this, especially as 
the rates apply only to wheat and flour to 
be moved in government ships for govern- 
ment or allied use. Nevertheless, they 
are bound to protest most vigorously 
against this outrageously discriminatory 
rate, as the indorsement by the govern- 
ment of such a principle would establish 
a very dangerous precedent, which in fu- 
ture would work against securing the 
proper differential. 

A member of the committee which went 
to Washington is authority for the state- 
ment that the basis of these rates was sug- 
gested by Mp: ver in a letter to the 
Shipping Board, except that in this letter 
the rate for flour was named at six dollars 
and a half a ton and for wheat three dol- 
lars and a half, instead of those decided 
upon. In either case, the difference be- 
tween the two commodities was an enor- 
mous and preposterous discrimination 
against flour. 

If this theory of the rate-making is 
correct, it can be depended upon that Mr. 
Hoover took the advice of some one in 
suggesting such rates. It has latterly been 
apparent that the Grain Corporation, as 
far as its influence extends, is in favor of 
exporting wheat rather than flour; several 
instances indicate this. It seems fair to 
assume, therefore, that the Grain Cor- 
poration is actually responsible for this 
outrageous discrimination against flour, 
and that it has it in mind during the com- 
ing season to move as much wheat and as 
little flour as possible from the Pacific 
Coast. ; 

If this wheat is to be used for domestic 
trade, the discrimination will advantage 
the Atlantic Coast millers, particularly 
those in New York City; if it is to be 
used for export trade, it will be to the 
advantage of the foreign miller. In either 
case it is a rank injustice to the miller of 
the Pacific Coast, who is justly entitled to 
have his product carried to market on a 
basis of freight equally favorable with 
that given the raw material from which 
it is made. As Mr. Hoover is always fair 
in such matters, it seems rather clear that 
in this instance somebody has “put one 
over” on him without his knowledge. 

For thirty years the American millers 
have been fighting for equality of rates 
on flour and wheat. If the Grain Cor- 
poration imagines that, by reason of its 
present unusual powers, it will be able to 
overcome the result of this long struggle, 
and create a condition whereby flour is 
discriminated against in favor of wheat, 
thus reducing millers to the gristmill 
basis, it will discover that it has made a 
very great mistake. 

The question does not affect national 
policies, and therefore it can be freely 
discussed without interfering in the 
slightest with the food programme, or op- 
posing the Food Administration. If it 
were desirable from motives of public ne- 
cessity or policy to take away the wheat 
crop as raw material, the millers would 
make no protest, but they have ample ca- 
pacity to grind the crop raised in this 
country, and it is obviously for the benefit 
of the nation that the wheat should be 
ground here and the feed left in the Unit- 
ed States, where it is badly needed. 

The Northwestern Miller does not be- 
lieve that the Food Administration desires 
by discriminatory freight rates to railroad 
the wheat out of the country and give 
millers elsewhere the advantage of grind- 
ing it over the home manufacturer; nev- 
ertheless, if this entering wedge is per- 
mitted to stand, and a precedent is thus 
created, having government indorsement, 
there is very grave danger that, should 
there be a large crop of wheat raised this 
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Season, a very great proportion of it will 
be quickly whisked out of the country by 
the application of unjust rates. This has 
happened before, to the great advantage 
of the wheat exporters and foreign mill- 
ers. 

If the United States is to supply the 
allies with breadstuffs, it is only fair that 
American millers should have a chance to 
grind the wheat raised in their own terri- 
tory, and be given rates of transporta- 
tion which are not discriminatory. Before 
this false and dangerous principle of 
transportation is permitted to go any fur- 
ther, it behooves the Millers’ National 
Federation to enter a very vigorous pro- 
test, and in this it will receive the indorse- 
ment, not only of the Pacific Coast millers, 
but of the entire trade. 





BREAD DURING THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


Thus said Madame de Bourrienne, writ- 
ing in 1796: 

“At this time we saw him (Napoleon) 
almost every day. He frequently came to 
dine with us. As there was a scarcity of 
bread, and sometimes only two ounces per 
head daily were distributed in the section, 
it was customary to request one’s guests to 
bring their own bread, as it could not be 
procured for money. 

“Bonaparte and his brother Louis (a 
mild, agreeable young man, who was the 
general’s aide-de-camp) used to bring 
with them their ration bread, which was 
black, and mixed with bran. I was sorry 


‘to observe that all this bad bread fell to 


the share of the poor aide-de-camp, for we 
provided the general with a finer kind, 
which was made clandestinely by a pastry 
cook from flour which we contrived to 
smuggle from Sens, where my husband 
had some farms. Had we been denounced, 
the affair might have cost us our heads.” 





FOOLISH ADVERTISING 

A number of bakers are making use of 
a flamboyant advertisement arguing the 
use of baker’s bread in preference to 
home-baked bread as a flour conservation 
measure. Without discussing the basic 
truth in this argument, the reasons set 
forth in the advertisement itself are not 
only particularly absurd and lacking in 
conviction, but they are untrue. 

The principal argument set out in the 
advertisement, which is accompanied by 
an article written by Mrs. William Sev- 
erin, chairman of the National Advisory 
Council of the Women’s Association of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica, is that the housewife wastes flour 
through “the dough that sticks to her 
fingers, the dough that clings to the 
breadboard and the flour that spills on 
the floor.” These items, by a system of 
advanced arithmetic, are computed to 
amount to an ounce per day per family, 
which means six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand barrels of flour per year, represent- 
ing a waste of seven million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of wheat 
flour. 

Such talk as this is supremely silly. Its 
publication as advertising is unworthy 
of any baker, and serves, assuming that 
any one pays more than passing attention 
to it, to make the cause of real flour con- 
servation ridiculous. 

Perhaps Mrs. Severin, C. N. A. C, W. 
A. C. U. S. A., may, as she states, have 
long been an exponent of home baking, 
and changed her views because of the 
demands of flour-saving, but if she 
changed as a result of her estimate that 
seven million eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of flour sticks to the fingers 
of the American housewife or is spilled 
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_ on the floor, she must have had little faith 
in her original belief to with. . 
One of the perils of the Food Adminis- 

tration is that of having too many foolish 

friends, or, perhaps, too many alleged 
friends who are such for the purpose of 
advancing their own selfish interests. 

Many manufacturers of foods appear to 

regard the Food Administration as a sort 

of public Christmas tree from which they 
are privileged to select arguments to use 
in boosting their own wares as “war- 


saving” foods. Such efforts should be 
ecg disowned by the officials of the 
ood Administration. 


Food-saving and the making of the best 
use of the foods we have is a serious busi- 
ness. In waging this war, it is not less 
important than providing armies and 
their equipment. It must not be made 
ridiculous, and the man-or woman, baker, 
miller or any one else who does aught 
toward making it so contributes his share 
toward alienating popular support from 
the cause of real conservation and from 
the tremendously important work under- 
taken by the Food Administrator. 








VAST EXPORTS OF FOOD 


Official Figures Show United States Has Ex- 
ported Since War Began Food Enough 
for 57 Million People 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 9.—Con- 
vincing evidence of the contribution of the 
United States to the prosecution of the 
war against Germany was made public this 
week from figures issued by the Food Ad- 
ministration showing the tremendous 
quantities of foodstuffs shipped to Europe 
by this country in the period between July 
1, 1914, and Jan. 1, 1918. 

During this period of three and a half 
years the “United States exported to 
Europe enough food to completely ration 
57,100,933 people. In addition, it has ex- 
ported sufficient meat and meat products 
to supply a protein ration for 22,194,570 
additional men. 

Great Britain received by far the larger 
percentage of our gross food exportations, 
and Russia was the recipient of the least. 
France received, however, the larger quan- 
tities of oats, oleomargarine, corn oil cake 
and meal, while Italy was the largest re- 
cipient of corn oil and syrup. 

Total exportations of wheat and wheat 
flour to England, France and Italy were 
equivalent to about 384,000,000 bus of 
wheat, or an annual average of about 
110,000,000 per year. The pork exports 
amounted to almost 2,000,000,000 Ibs, This 
includes all pork products, bacon, hams, 
shoulders, lard, neutral lard, and fresh 
and pickled pork. Sugar exports to the 
three wis allies show a yearly aver- 
age of about 648,000,000 Ibs. 

Grains and wheat maintained a steady 
lead, however, over other food exports. 
The three and a half years’ exports of 
wheat (grain and flour) totaled 383,946,- 
577 bus. Oats ran second, with a total of 
212,751,197; corn third, 24,310,299; rye 
fourth, 3,618,662. 

During the three and a half years the 
United Kingdom received enough food to 
furnish complete rations for 27,334,441 
people for one year, a yearly average of 
almost 8,000,000. 

France received sufficient food to fur- 
nish complete rations for about 15,000,000 
people—a little more than one-half the 
number supplied in England. Italy re- 
ceived about one-fourth as much as went 
to England—complete rations for about 
7,250,000 men. 

All three received material excesses of 
fats and protein.’ 

The amount of food exported to Russia 
is negligible, compared with that sent to 
the western allies. ; 

The exports of fresh beef amounted to 
443,484,400 Ibs in the three and a half 
years. Butter exports to the three princi- 
pal allies and Russia showed a grand total 
of 28,998,891 lbs; cheese, 103,465,426 Ibs; 
condensed milk, 126,356,679 lbs. There 
were large exports of cottonseed and lin- 
seed, and other oil products and by-prod- 
ucts, to be used for feeding cattle. They 
showed a total of 611,656,154 Ibs. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Conference on Rye Baking 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 9.—Repre- 
sentatives of the leading rye bakers of 
New York City met with the Food Ad- 


ministration this week to discuss the policy 
of the food control authorities on rye bak- 
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ing after March 81, when the use of rye 
as a wheat substitute comes to an end. 
They were informed that there would be 
no further extension of the time limit on 
the use of rye. 

There is; however, no prohibition on rye 
baking. Rye bakers were informed that 
they could continue to bake rye bread so 
long as they used 100 per cent rye, or 
other substitutes for the customary per- 
centage of wheat flour mixed into the rye 
dough. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





CANADA COMPANY RENAMED 


Smart-Woods, Ltd., of Montreal, Hereafter 
te Be Known as Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.—No 
Alteration in the Organization Made 


Toronto, Ont., March 9.—An impor- 
tant change in relation to Smart-Woods, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., is being announced 
in the advertising columns of The North- 
western Miller. Under letters patent 
from the government of Canada this com- 
pany has changed its name to Woods 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., and the new style is now 
in use as from March 8. 

The directors and managers of the new 
company are: president and general man- 
ager, Lieutenant-Colonel James W. 
Woods; vice-president, Senator W. C. Ed- 
wards; vice-president and western man- 
aging director, W. G. McMahon; director, 
Glyn Osler, Toronto; director, J. M. Bell, 
Dundee; general manager, Thomas Mitch- 
ell; assistant to president, Ernest Linton; 
secretary-treasurer, J. T. F. Keene; man- 
ager at Montreal, R. M. Stott; manager at 
Toronto, A. E. Hatch; assistant, F. A. 
Barwick; manager at Winnipeg, J. S. 
Costello; assistant, R. W. Parker; man- 
ager at Welland, C. T. Grantham. 

The Ottawa factory is under the per- 
sonal direction of the president of the 
company. 

Beyond the change in name, the new 
charter does not involve any particular 
alteration in the organization of this well- 
known Canadian company. The business 
of manufacturing bags for flour millers 
will go on as before. The company’s bag 
factories at Montreal, Toronto and Win- 
nipeg are splendidly equipped for the 
manufacture of every sort of jute or 


cotton bags. 
A. H. Batey. 








Army Bread Nutritious 


The War department authorizes publi- 
cation of the following memorandum from 
the acting quartermaster-general to the 
Secretary of War. This memorandum was 
prepared following receipt of a letter by 
the secretary from O. Mosher, mayor of 
Walnut, Iowa, who suggested a lack of 
nutrition in the bread given American 
soldiers and advocated substitution of a 
“dark war bread.” 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War: 

Army regulations are particularly strict 
with reference to the kind of ingredients 
used in the baking of bread. It is not 
true that the soldiers are being forced to 
use a bread from a flour that the govern- 
ment declared to be “bled white” by the 
millers, as stated by Mr. Mosher in lettér 
herewith returned. The greatest care is 
taken by the quartermaster department to 
see that the bread issued to the soldiers is 
nutritious, wholesome, and tasty in every 
respect. 

The United States Food Administration 
has been sending out various formulas to 
the trade, and numerous bakers and chem- 


ists throughout the country have been ex- 


perimenting with rice, corn meal, rolled 
oats, rye, and graham flour as substitutes 
for high patent flour, this in order that 
the supply of wheat can be conserved as 
much as possible in order to make up the 
shortage which now exists in France and 
England. 

The bakery branch of the quartermaster- 
general’s office was the first organization 
to take up wheat conservation on a large 
scale. Formulas were sent out from this 
office even before the Food Conservation 
Commission was in communication with 
this branch. 

Bread is being made in the various 
camps in which from 10 to 20 per cent of 
corn meal, rye, barley, rolled oats, and rice 
are used as substitutes, depending upon 
the locality and the facilities with which 
the supply can be furnished in the various 
camps. or instance, corn meal can be 
secured in one section, oats in another, etc. 

It is recognized that particular care 


must be observed in the composition of 
bread. In order to prevent sickness among 
the civilian population of Italy caused by 
the use of whole-wheat flour, the Italian 


government was compelled to fix the per- 


centage of whole wheat at 85 per cent. 
During the Boer War, the British troops 
in South Africa experienced similar trou- 
ble from a like cause. 

This is due to the fact that the husks or 
outer covering of the wheat irritate the 
membranes of the stomach and cause in- 
creased intestinal secretions. This is a 
well-known fact, and our trained bakers 
have been taught to avoid the use of 
whole-wheat flour when possible. 

The bread issued to the soldiers is whole- 
some and is entirely satisfactory accord- 
ing to reports received by this department. 

Geo. W. GorTHALs. 
Acting Quartermaster-General. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Searce, Most Mills Grinding on Govern- 
ment Orders—Substitutes More Plentiful, 
but Dearer—Feeds in Demand 

[Special Tele; to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Inu., March 12.—Flour ap- 
pears to be a little more plentiful, though 
the supply is far from being adequate. 
Outside buyers are more numerous, two 
or three being stationed here most of the 
time, one especially who represents the 
baking interests in Michigan. Some of the 
substitute flour prices have been advanced, 
barley flour ranging at $13.80@14.25 bbl. 
Corn flour is 7@8c lb; potato flour, 12@ 
18¢ lb f.o.b. Chicago. Spring wheat pat- 
ents, mill brands, are held at $19.70@10.90, 
and 95 per cent patents from most mills in 
the Northwest $11.25@11.90. About the 
same range applies to flour from the 
Southwest. 





C. H. CHALien. 


Boston, Mass., March 12:—No wheat 
flour offered. Flour substitutes in good 
demand, with light offerings, and prices 
advanced. Rye flour in sacks, $14.75@ 
15.50 for straights. Rye meal, $12.90 in 
sacks. Barley flour, in sacks, $12.60@ 
15.10. White corn meal, $6.35@6.70; yel- 
low, $5.60@5.75, in 100-lb sacks. No white 
corn flour and no wheat feed offered here. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12.—Most mills 
in this district that are grinding wheat are 
fulfilling government contracts, therefore 
domestic requirements remain unsatisfied. 
Rye flour is in urgent demand at firm 


prices, but barley flour is somewhat easier. . 


No business done in wheat feed, but other 
feeds in request. 
Peter Deruien. 


Barmimore, Mp., March 12.—Flour 
scarce and firm. Trading is confined to 
scattering lots of corn flour, corn meal 
and barley flour at irregular though gen- 
erally easier prices. Millfeed neglected 
and nominal. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puraperenia, Pa., March 12.—Flour 
scarce and firm, and wanted. Substitutes 
more freely offered, but unchanged. 

SamueEt S. Daniets. 





Canadian Exports 


Toronto, Ont., March 9.—The follow- 
ing table shows the exports of grains and 
their products from Canada for Novem- 
ber and December, 1917: 


November December 


Wheat, bus ........... 24,749,731 29,656,572 
OBES, DUE 0.00 cccceseee 1,012,627 3,008,884 
Barley, bus .........+. 1,342,320 981,281 
DO, ANNs ke a4 00 60.00 es 52,648 133,768 
Wheat flour, bbis ..... 986,954 933,163 
Oatmeal, bbis ........ 14,670 11,832 


During the nine months of fiscal year 
ending with December, Canada exported: 
wheat, 132,000,000 bus; oats, 49,282,000; 
barley, 5,576,000; flour, 7,004,295 bbls; 
oatmeal, 211,423 bbls. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Chicago Bakers’ Meeting Postponed 

The meeting of the technical service 
committee of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, which was to have been 
held in Chicago Friday of this week, has 


been ae until March 22, It is ex- 
pect : that upwards of 150 bakers will 
attend. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mille Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Mar. 10 Mar. 11 
Mar. 9 Mar.2 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....172,135 206,820 391,490 384,575 
Duluth-Superior 20,910 16,735 14,540 20,980 
Milwaukee ..... 1,8 000 9,000 11,500 














Lee ee 194,865 223,555 415,030 417,055 
Outside mills*.. 99,935 ...... 147,780 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..294,800 ...... 562,760 ..... 
St. Louis ...... 16,500 23,600 34,200 32,60: 
St. Louist ..... 27,200 27,000 50,700 39,00: 
Buffalo ........ 129,100 113,000 105,250 ..... 
Rochester ..... 12,300 9,800 12,100 13,90: 
Chicago ....... 20,250 19,750 21,250 24,00: 


Kansas City.... 44,250 28,800 65,300 60,70: 
Kansas Cityt...140,735 122,250 192,610 203,68: 
Toledo ........ 12,800 12,280 25,550 26,80 
Toledof ....... 19,740 20,065 60,900 81,46: 


Nashville** .... 44,955 45,110 77,805 87,44: 
Portland, Oreg.. 28,420 22,250 ...... ...... 
Seattle ........ 26,900 39,115 12,240 13,35: 
Tacoma ....... 22,650 37,245 17,075 28,55: 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentage: 
of activity of mills at various points. Th: 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output’ on full 
time schedule, operating six days per week 


Mar. 10 Mar. 1! 
fi Mar.9 Mar.2 1917 191 
Minneapolis ...... 34 40 76 7 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 46 40 5 
Outside milis* .... 40 46 60 6 
Average spring.. 37 42 68 7 
Milwaukee ........ 14 00 84 4 
St. LOU .crccrcee 33 47 68 8 
St. LSS 22s csevcs 35 35 65 t 
Buffalo ........66- 77 68 63 : 
Rochester ........ 63 61 60. 6 
Ree ee te 69 66 76 9 
Kansas City ...... 53 35 91 8 
Kansas Cityft ..... 49 40 67 7 
TMOIGO vic evcccwcs 27 29 53 5 
Toledof .......... 31 26 49 6 
Nashville** ....... 25 29 51 ( 
Portland, Oregon... 86 65 ~v 
Bemttlo ...cccccess 57 83 30 
TACOMA bseccaccce 39 65 29 
TOCA 0 vik o's.0,0 0:0 46 46 64 7 
Minnesota-Dakotas 37 42 68 7 
Other states ...... 47 46 66 6 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Loui 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri Rive: 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





WHEAT FEED SCARCE 


Because of Non-Delivery by Mills, One Fir 
Advocates Shipping Corn and Rye on 
Existing Contracts 


The millfeed situation the country over 
is very well summed up in the following 
letter sent to its trade by the Larrowe 
Milling Co., of Detroit: 

“The situation in regard to wheat mil!- 
feeds is very desperate. We are utter: 
unable to buy any wheat bran or whe:'! 
middlings, and if we are to continue sel|- 
ing mixed feeds it will be necessary ‘) 
make some changes in our list of ingr:- 
dients. Our present thought is to u-c 
some corn feed and rye middlings in part 
substitution for wheat bran and whe: 
middlings. 

“We have enough wheat bran and mi((- 
dlings bought to cover all our contract;, 
but we are not able to secure delivery. 0: r 
stock of bran and middlings actually «1 
hand and in transit will hardly take ca ¢ 
of half our requirements. Now in order 
to make this supply last longer, we wou: 
like the privilege of using the corn fe: (| 
and rye middlings at once on our od 
orders, and in that way cut down some «f 
the wheat feeds. All new business wll 
be taken on basis of what we will call ‘Wir 
Time Formula’ and the tags will be 0 
marked, but we ask the privilege of usiz 
this ‘War Time Formula’ on old busine-s 

“If we don’t get this privilege on 0'd 
contracts it simply means we will use \'p 
all available bran and middlings so muh 
quicker, and then have none left for lat«'. 

“Corn feed costs $20@30 ton more thin 
the displaced wheat feed, so you can '°- 
alize the urgency of the situation. 

“The tags will be marked ‘War Tic 
Formula,’ with this further explanatio: 
‘Owing to the scarcity of wheat millfec:|s 
it has become necessary to use corn aid 
rye feeds in place of some wheat bran 
and middlings. The chemical analysis is 
maintained by a slight increase in qu:'- 
tity of the high protein feed.’ ” 








/ Oanasne 
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CHANGE WHEAT STANDARD 


Hearings to Determine New Requirements 
Based on War Conditions and Fixed 
é Wheat Prices 


Wasurnetoy, D. C., March 9.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture D. F. Houston has 
announced tentative revised standards for 
wheat under the grain standards act. The 
proposed new standards are less exacting 
in their requirements with reference to 
moisture, mixtures of wheat of different 
classes, inseparable foreign materials and 
rye mixtures than are the existing stand- 
ards which have been in force since July 

, 1917. 
The new standards are the result of a 
series of hearings held last November and 
December. However, before they become 
finally effective they will be further dis- 
cussed at a second series of hearings to 
be held this month as follows: 

March 14, assembly room, Bourse Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. : 

March 16, assembly room, Board of 
‘Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

March 18, banquet hall, Coates House, 
Kansas City. 

March 18, assembly room, Chamber of 
Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 

March 21, assembly room, Court House, 
Minneapolis. 

Representatives of all branches of the 
erain trade have been invited by the De- 
partment of Agricalture to be present at 
the forthcoming hearings, to present fur- 
ther criticism and comment on the pro- 
posed standards. 

In announcing the revision, Secretary 
Houston stated that changes in the pres- 
ent standards were desirable because of 
conditions in the trade induced by the 
war, chief among these being the fixed 
prices for wheat and the elimination of 
competition in marketing. 

He further pointed out that both the 
milling and baking industries had been 
placed on virtually an entirely new basis 
hy the Food Administration. “Under pres-. 
ent abnormal conditians,” he continued, 
“mixtures of different classes of wheat, 
admixtures of rye and other factors which 
vitally influence color, textures and loaf 
volume of bread, do not play nearly so 
important a part in the marketing of 
wheat as under the pre-war conditions. 
Regulation of storage, mixing, cleaning 
and distribution of wheat have materially 
altered the relative importance of other 
factors.” 

The tentative revised standards for 
wheat may be briefly tabulated as follows: 

--Grade No.— 
ie 2 





Minimum test weight per bu 

(class 1), IDB ss siev se caters 58 56 53 60 
Minimum test weight per bu 

(classes 2, 8, 4and 6), Ibs. 60 58 55 52 
Maximum limits of— 


Moisture, per cent ........ 15 15 16 15 
Wheat of other classes, per 

CONT .cccsudvcvoscoenoees 4 10 10 10 
Rye, per Cent ...scscseees 2 3 5 7 
Total damaged kernels, 

Per Come .cvccasde s¥ ees 2 5 10 15 


Heat damaged kernels, per 
cent . ccctstamseWannene 
Inseparable foreign mate- 
rial, except rye, per cent 1 2 3 5 
Sample Grade—Shall be wheat of the ap- 
ropriate subclass which does not come with- 
the requirements of any of the grades 
rom Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, or has any com- 
crcially objectionable foreign odor, except 
smut, garlic, or wild onions, or is distinctly 
isty, or very sour, or is hot, heating, in- 
sted with live weevil or other insects in- 
‘rious to stored grain, or otherwise of dis- 
netly low quality, or contains small, insep- 
rable stones or cinders. 
(1) The wheat in grades Nos. 1 to 3, in- 
isive, shall be cool and sweet. 
(2) The wheat in grade No. 4 must be cool, 
it may be musty, or slightly sour. 
(3) The wheat in grade No. 1 (all syb- 
classes) shall be bright, 
(4) The grade No. 1 (of the class hard red 
pring) shall not include more than 10 per 
ntum of wheat of the variety humpback. 
(5) The grade No, 1 (of the class durum) 
hall not include more than 10 per centum of 
heat of the variety red durum. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


0.105 1 «3 





Canadian Bran and Shorts 

Toronto, Onv., March 9.—In view of 
he fact that the food board of Canada 
las standardized the flour of this country 
iid fixed the prices that may be charged 
for millfeed, it may be worth while for 
‘he milling trade to remind itself that the 
inland revenue department has fixed 
standards of quality for bran and shorts 
which presumably still apply. These are: 

“Bran is a product of the milling of 
Wheat or other grain, and contains not less 
than fourteen (14) per cent of proteids, 
not less than three (3) per cent of fat, 
not more than ten (10) per cent of crude 
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fiber, and must be free from vital seeds 
of any of the noxious weeds defined under 
the seed control act. 

“Shorts or middlings is the coarser ma- 
terial sifted out from the products of a 
second treatment of the by crushin 
the coarsely ground material that is si 
out from the bran after the first d- 
ings, and contains not less than fifteen 
(15) per cent of proteids, not less than 
four (4) per cent of fat, not more than 
eight (8) per cent of crude fiber, and must 
be free from vital seeds of any of the 
noxious weeds defined under the seed 
control act.” 

A. H. Barney. 





NOTICE TO SMALLER MILLS 


Milling Division Circular No. 11 Summarizes 
Instructions for Wheat and Rye Millers 
Operating Small Plants 


The Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration, under date 
of March 7, has issued a bulletin (Circu- 
lar No. 11) to wheat and rye millers oper- 
ating plants of a daily capacity of less 
than 75 bbls. The information is largely 
a summary from previous orders, regula- 
tions and bulletins, and is issued in this 
form “with the hope that the detailed 
pee wey ee as set forth will aid small 
millers in governing their operations so as 
to comply fully with the laws and at the 
same time regulate their activities in such 
a way as to best serve the needs of their 
own communities and co-operate with the 
United States Food Administration with- 
out undue or unjust hardship to their 
commercial interests.” 

Paragraph 1 defines capacity as “the 
rated capacity placed upon the equip- 
ment by the manufacturer thereof accord- 
ing to the usual methods of designating 
capacity, instead of the actual daily out- 
put or average performance.” 

Paragraph 2 explains the system of 
wheat allotment, including the provision 
regarding grinding for purely local needs, 
even though the full allotment of wheat 
may, in some instances, have been ground. 

Paragraph 3 explains the conditions 
under which a mill may secure a permit to 
store more than 30 days’ supply of wheat. 

Paragraphs 4 and 5 explain the present 
system of extraction in force for all mills. 

Paragraph 6 covers the distribution and 
profits on flour and feed, the rulings be- 
ing identical for all mills. Paragraph 7 
explains the method of making sales to the 
Food Administration, and the require- 
ment of 30 per cent of the monthly out- 
put for army, navy and export purposes. 

Paragraph 8 points out the advantages 
for small millers in signing the agreement 
with the Food Administration, and Para- 
graph 9 explains the reports which all 
mills, whether they have signed the agree- 
ment or not, must make each month. 
Paragraph 10 covers the additional re- 
ports required of agreement mills. 

Paragraph 11 outlines the rules govern- 
ing substitution, which are identical for 
all mills. The concluding paragraph says: 
“In case of doubt as to any rules, write 
briefly and plainly to your divisional office, 
stating clearly your questions or difficul- 
ties. Bear in mind that the regulations 
are made so as to best serve the national 
good and at the same time enable the 
patriotic miller to operate efficiently in 
furnishing the consuming public with 


- flour and feed at the lowest possible price 


after including a ‘reasonable’ profit.’ 





Warning Ontario Millers 


Toronto, Ont., March 9.—There is still 
considerable lack of knowledge in some 
parts of Canada as to the food controller’s 
regulations fixing the prices of millfeed. 
Many millers and merchants are ignorant- 
ly transgressing the law, and rendering 
Tnenpatoes liable daily to heavy fines. For 
the general benetit of the trade, the order- 
in-council under which handling charges 
are fixed is republished hereunder: 

“The amount which may be charged for 
bran and shorts from and after Jan. 19, 
1918, shall not be greater than is herein- 
after.set forth, namely: 

“By dealers distributing ex-warehouses 
or premises to consumers, not more than 
10c per bag of 100 lbs may be added to 
the cost (as set forth in Order No. 5 
issued on Dec. 17, 1917), at the railway 
station where dealer takes delivery. 

“Where delivery is ex-car by the pur- 
chaser from the dealer, not more than 5c 


per bag of 100 Ibs may be added to the 
cost at the dealer’s railway station. 

“Where the miller sells at the mill direct 
to the consumer, in quantity or quantities 
less than 10-ton lots, not more than 5c per 
bag of 100 lbs shall be added to the price 
at which the miller is permitted to sell 
under Order No. 5. 

“Where, however, the purchaser brings 
bags to the mill and mh s bags are filled 
at the mill, then not more than $2 per ton 
shall be added to the price of bran and 
shorts in bulk, as directed by Order No. 5.” 

This order is explicit enough to be un- 
derstood by every one. It rules out and 
condemns absolutely the prices lately 
charged for millfeed at many points in 
Ontario by millers and dealers. It is only 
a question of time till those who have been 
exceeding the authorized limits will be 
exposed and punished. It is very unwise 
for any member of the trade to take any 
chances in a matter of this kind. 


A. H. Battey. 





WHEAT STOCKS DIMINISHED 


Amount on Hand Dec. 31, 1917, Only Half 
That on the Corresponding Date in 1916, 
According to Department of Agriculture 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 9.—Total 
commercial stocks of wheat on hand Dec. 
31, 1917, were approximately only one- 
half as large as the stocks on hand Dec. 
31, 1916, according to an announcement 
made today by the Department of Agri- 
culture, based on a partial tabulation of 
the food survey figures for the latter date. 
This estimate is higher, the department 
points out, than that made by the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Jan. 5, 1918, which 
reported about 30 per cent of the commer- 
cial visible supply reported on Jan. 6, 
1917. The commercial stocks reported by 
Bradstreet for Jan. 5, 1918, were approxi- 
mately 36 per cent of the stocks reported 
for Jan. 6, 1917. 

Giving further details of its wheat 
survey figures, the Department of Agri- 
culture states: “The commercial stocks of 
wheat at the end of December, 1917, com- 
pared more favorably with those of a year 
earlier than did the stocks at the end of 
August, 1917, the holdings of Dec. 31, 
1917, being 50 per cent of those reported 
for the corresponding date in 1916, while 
the commercial stocks of Aug. 31, 1917, 
were only 37 per cent of those for the 
same date in 1916. 

“At the same time it is indicated that 
there was only a slight change in the rela- 
tive importance of the commercial stocks 
of flour on the dates of the two surveys as 
compared with the corresponding dates a 
year earlier. On Aug. 31, 1917, the com- 
mercial stocks of flour were about 75 per 
cent of the stocks reported on hand Aug. 
31, 1916, while on Dec. 31, 1917, the stocks 
of flour. were 70 per cent of those report- 
ed for the corresponding date in 1916. 

“The total wheat crop of 1917 was ap- 
proximately 650,000,000 bus, compared 
with 640,000,000 for the previous year and 
806,000,000, the average for the five-year 
period 1911-15. 

“The final figures for the Aug. 31, 1917, 
food survey show that the total commer- 
cial stocks of wheat on that date were 
75,000,000 bus, or less than a two months’ 
supply, while the commercial stocks of 
flour were about 12,000,000 bbls, repre- 
senting approximately a six weeks’ supply. 

“The elevators, mills, and wholesale 
grain dealers held 88.4 per cent of the 
commercial stocks of wheat reported for 
Aug. 31, 1917, and 35.8 per cent of the 
total commercial stocks of flour reported 
for that date. In the case of flour, retail 
dealers held 24.9 per cent, bakers 20.3, 
wholesale grocers 9.7, and storage ware- 
houses 5.3. 

“Minnesota and California reported the 
largest commercial stocks of wheat on 
Aug. 31, 1917, their holdings being 7,290,- 
000 and 6,891,000 bus, respectively, while 
Missouri, Illinois and Kansas each held 
about 5,000,000.. The combined holdings 
of these five states amounted to 28,000,000 
bus, or more than 45 per cent of the total 
tor the United States. 

“In the case of flour, eight states re- 
ported about one-half of the total stocks 
of the country, New York leading with 
812,896 bbls, followed by Pennsylvania 
with 659,438, Illinois with 639,196 and 
Nebraska with 634,915, while California, 
Texas, Minnesota and Missouri each re- 
ported about 500,000.” 

Ricuarp B. Wartnovs. 
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IMPORTERS ARE IN DANGER 


British and Irish Millers Expect to Controt 
Mixing and Distribution of All 
Imported Flour 


Lonpon, Eno., March 12.—(Special 
Cablé)—British and Irish millers state 
that they will have the mixing and distri- 
buting of all imported flour. Flour im- 
porters have asked to be safeguarded in 
the distribution of their share, but it is 
important that American and Canadian 
millers should make immediate represen- 
tations for the protection of the export 
flour trade. 





Cc. F. G. Rarxrs. 





Major Wharton Stricken 

Bautirmore, Mp., March 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—James Murray Wharton, 
otherwise known as Major Wharton, dean 
of Baltimore mill agents, and representing 
several leading mills of the country, who 
was a landmark in the local flour trade, 
was stricken yesterday with apoplexy or 
paralysis, and is lying critically ill in 
hospital. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Winter Wheat Steadily Gaining 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12.—(Special 
Telegram )—There has been growing 
weather throughout Missouri and southern 
Illinois the past three days and the wheat 
crop is making good headway under very 
favorable conditions. 
Peter Dearuien. 





Company’s License Revoked 

Wasnineton, D. C., March 9.—The 
Mount Morris (Mich.) Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. is the first corporation to lose 
its license for violating the Food Admin- 
istration regulation ps ew 2 the sale of 
substitutes with all sales of wheat flour. 

According to a statement of the case 
made by the Food Administration, the 
Mount Morris concern continued to vio- 
late the regulations even after they had 
been called to the attention of responsible 
officials of the company by George A. 
Prescott, state food administrator. The 
revocation of license became effective on 
March 2. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Stocks on Farms March 1 

Grain stocks on farms on March 1, 1918, 
were considerably larger than in 1917. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates the amount of wheat in farm- 
ers’ hands on March 1, 1918, at 111,272,- 
000 bus, or 17.1 per cent of the 1917 crop, 
against 100,650,000 bus in 1917, or 15.8 
per cent of the 1916 crop. 

The amount of corn in farmers’ hands 
is estimated at 1,292,905,000 bus, or 40.9 
per cent of the 1917 crop, compared with 
782,303,000 bus in 1917, or 30.5 per cent 
of the 1916 crop. Only 60.3 per cent of 
the 1917 crop was merchantable, amount- 
ing to about 1,905,723 bus, against 83.9 
per cent, or 2,154,487,000 bus of the 1916 
crop. 

Estimates as to farm stocks of other 
grains are: oats, 595,195,000 bus in 1918, 
or 37.5 per cent of the 1917 crop, against 
394,211,000 in 1917, or 31.5 per cent of the 
1916 crop; barley, 43,404,000 bus, or 20.8 
per cent of the 1917 crop, against 33,244,- 
000 bus in 1917, or 18.2 per cent of the 
1916 crop. : 
Wheat, Corn and Oats on Farms 


The quantity of grain on farms in the 
United States on March 1, for a series of 
years, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, is shown below in millions of 
bushels, together with the per cent of the 
total crop this quantity represented: 


7 Wheat— -Corn, -Oats— 
p.c. *bus p.c. *bus p.c. *bus 
192635 ..506 17.1 111 40.9 1,298 37.5 595 
AORT 2 ws 2’ o 15.8 101 30.5 782 31.6 394 
1916....... 23.8 244 387.8 1,117 388.6 698 
1916....... 17.2 168 84.1 911 33.2 3879 
1914....... 19.9 152 36.4 866 37.4 416 
19138....60% 21.4 167 41.8 1,289 42.6 604 
19.6 122 34.9 884 31.4 290 
25.6 163 40.4 1,166 387.3 443 
- 23.4 160 38.3 978 36.3 365 
- 21.6 144 39.3 ee 34.6 279 

: 62 





121 41.1 783 38.9 272 
88 61.0 1,164 44.2 313 
*000,000's omitted. Figures revised to ac- 
cord with census. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 34,685 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending March 9) 172,135 bbls, 
against 391,490 in 1917, 384,575 in 1916, 
and 238,275 in 1915. Today, 221, mills 
are in operation. 


So far as wheat flour demand is con- 
cerned, there is no change in the general 
situation. Production at Minneapolis is 
far below normal, and utterly in uate 
to care for trade needs. Buyers are bom- 
barding mills with offers of business, but 
mills have nothing to offer. Demand is 
not confined to any particular branch of 
the trade, but is general. Many eastern 
bakers are represented to be sorely in 
need of flour. 

The production of wheat flour substi- 
tutes in the Northwest is on the increase. 
Each week sees new mills embarking in 
their manufacture. The demand for these 
commodities is far in excess of the quan- 
tity made. Notwithstanding the com- 
paratively high prices asked, mills are able 
to keep sold far in advance. Corn flour in 
particular is inquired after. While bakers 
are taking barley flour, they do not seem 
to be partial to this substitute. 

Local mills operating on wheat are han- 
dicapped in operation by the light re- 
ceipts of raw material and difficulty in 
securing cars in which to ship out their 
output. - Some millers declare that the car 
situation this last week has been worse 
than at any time on this crop. The bliz- 
zard of March 9 did not help the situation 


any. 

Flour prices are unchanged. The de- 
creased output has added somewhat to the 
cost of production, and with sack prices 
advancing almost daily, mills have not 
chan their quotations. Most are ask- 
ing the same price for 100 per cent flour 
that they did for 95 per cent. Wheat flour 
is quoted at $10@10.15 per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, barley 
flour at $12.75@13.75, and rye flour at 
$13@14. =e 


There is little doing in millfeed. Mills 
are oversold, and have nothing to offer 
either in straight or mixed cars. In fact 
some mills are still shipping against old 
contracts in an endeavor to get same 
cleaned up on time, in compliance with the 
orders of the Food Administration. 

Jobbers occasionally are able to pick up 
a car from a country mill. A majority 
of the interior mills, however, are unable 
to make enough feed to supply their local 
trade, and many of them are endeavoring 
from time to time to buy a little in this 
market to help fill out with. 

Where millfeed is delivered against old 
contracts, jobbers bill it out again at 

rices prevailing before the government 

asis took effect. All new business, how- 
ever, is based on the level indicated by the 
Food Administration. 

Mills quote bran at $32@33 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $34@35; flour middlings, }41@ 
42; red dog, $47.50@49.50,—latter in 140- 
Ib sacks. Barley feed or middlings is 
quoted at $45@50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, and 
rye middlings at $45@49.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
inneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 

capacity of 40,975 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 9 they made 99,935 
bbls of flour against 147,730 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount of © 


flour and corn flour made 


we flour, barl 
u ending March 9, 1918, as 


ring the w 


reported by six Minneapolis mills and 17 
interior mills, in barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn 
Minneapolis mills .... 22,169 30,888 17,604 
Interior mills 12,650 33,364 1,658 


Totals ..ccssceseees 34,819 64,202 19,262 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 221% were in operation March 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and D mills. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. “> 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Anchor, Phoenix and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co,’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 723,000 bus, 
a decrease from the preceding week of 
261,000 bus. At Minneapolis the decrease 
was 256,000 bus, and at Duluth 5,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, March 9, 
receipts of wheat wére as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
653 2,454 2,630 823 1,729 
*70 «658 508 830 298 





Minneapolis ..... 
Duluth ....++6+- 

Totals 
Duluth, bonded.. 


Totals .. 3,041 3,570 1,658 2,038 
*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to March 9, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
55,136 72,982 120,297 82,444 


Minneapolis .. 








Duluth ....... *16,643 18,991 88,864 61,900 
Totals....... 71,779 91,973 209,161 134,344 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 478 7,098 1,551 
Totals.....+. csoee 97,451 216,269 135,895 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 9, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 














1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .... 689 11,108 12,916 12,148 
Duluth .......+.-- *754 6,129 156,023 10,880 
Totals ....... 1,443 17,237 27,939 23,028 
Duluth, bonded. oe 3,525 3,173 189 
Totals ....... 20,762 31,112 23,217 


*Includes Canadian. 
GRAIN GRADING HEARING 

The Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
conduct a hearing in Minneapolis, March 
21, relative to the proposed revision of 
official grain standards. In the meantime 
other hearings are to be held at Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis, Kansas City, and 
Spokane, Wash. 

The proposed standards for hard red 
spring wheat (Class 1) follow: 

This class shall include all varieties of 
hard red spring wheat, but shall not in- 
clude more than 10 per centum of other 
wheat or wheats. This class shall be di- 
vided into two subclasses, as follows: 

Subclass A, dark northern spring. This 
subclass shall include wheat meeting the 
requirements of the class hard red spring 
of which 75 per centum or more consists 
of dark, hard and vitreous kernels. 

Subclass B, northern spring. This sub- 
class shall include wheat meeting the re- 
quirements of the class hard red spring 
of which less than 75 per centum consists 
of dark, hard and vitreous kernels. 

Standard for durum wheat (Class 2). 
This class shall include all varieties of 
durum wheat, but shall not include more 
than 10 per centum of other wheat or 
wheats. s class shall be divided into 
two subclasses, as follows: 

Subclass A, amber durum. This sub- 
class shall include wheat meeting the re- 
quirements of the class durum of which 
75 per centum or more consists of hard 


and vitreous kernels of amber color and 
texture. 

Subclass B, durum. This subclass shall 
include wheat meeting the requirements 
of the class durum which consists of less 
than 75 per centum of hard and vitreous 
kernels of amber color and texture. 

If these changes are adopted, it will 
mean practically going back to the old 
Minnesota standards in effect before the 
federal grading took effect. This is what 
northwestern farmers have advocated for 
several months, and it may have a bene- 
ficial effect on the spring wheat acreage 
this year. 

PARK RIVER MILL CLOSED 


A dispatch from Fargo, N. D., states 
that E. F. Ladd, state food administrator, 
has suspended the license of the Park 
River (N. D.) Milling Co. for 10 days on 
the ground that the company had been 
selling flour to persons not properly au- 
thorized to handle same, and was aiding 
in hoarding flour. 

ANOTHER 1,000-BBL CEREAL MILL 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has decided to build a 1,000-bbl 
cereal mill in connection with its flour mill 
at Faribault, Minn. Contract for the 
equipment has been awarded to the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

The company recently built a large 
grain-cleaning house. It will remove its 
cleaning machinery from the mill to the 
cleaning house, and will move the packers 
into the warehouse. This will make room 
in the mill proper for the 1,000-bbl cereal 
unit, 

STAMP TAX RULING REVERSED 

The commissioner of internal revenue 
has reversed his previous ruling in regard 
to documentary stamps on bill-of-lading 
drafts. He now holds that drafts drawn 
at sight or on demand, with notation there- 
on to “hold for arrival of goods,” or words 
to like effect, are taxable as drafts drawn 
otherwise than at sight or on demand. 

Any notation appearing on such drafts 
or on bill of lading, or other papers ac- 
companying same, including collection let- 
ter, which defers the time of payment, 
renders the drafts taxable under act of 
Oct. 3, 1917. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.60@10.70. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $34.50 for 
shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A car of Montana flaxseed sold in Min- 
neapolis last week at $4.21 bu, the highest 
price on record. 

Chester Clarkson, of the Chicago office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited 
in Minneapolis March 8-9. 

The Lincoln mill of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. at Anoka, Minn., is being re- 
modeled to grind corn flour. 

The Union Mill, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is 
now turning out rye and corn flour, having 
ground out its wheat allotment. 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
is a Minneapolis visitor today (March 12). 

Charles C. Bovey, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, returned late in 
the week from a vacation trip to Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Farrar Tilney, ss agent for the 
General Baking Co., New York City, was 
in Minneapolis during the week endeavor- 
ing to buy flour. 

Frank L. Carey, Minneapolis head of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, is in New York for a conference with 
Julius H. Barnes. 

E. R. Barber, president of the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has been at 
Seabreeze, Fla., for the last two months, 
is expected home this week. 

A. J. Mangelsdorf, of the Mangelsdorf 
Seed Co., Atchison, Kansas, was in Min- 
neapolis March 8 looking into the seed 
situation in the Northwest. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., expects to have its corn flour mill 
ready for operation about May 1. Fred 
R. Lietzman, of Terre Haute, Ind., will be 
miller in charge. The company has adopt- 
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ed as the trade-mark for its corn flour the 
name “Korn-King.” : 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
7,250 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 29,000 patent hoops ee 29,000 
wire hoops. No stock was unloaded last 
week, 

H. C. Garvin, manager Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., is chairman of the 
third Liberty Loan campaign in Winona 
County. His county was the first to send 
in a complete card index of every citizen 
in the district. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, of 
St. Paul, has purchased an elevator at 
Fessenden, N. D. This is to be used as a 
nucleus for building up a line of country 
houses designed to insure a steady flow 
of grain to the St. Paul terminal. 

Frederick B. Wells, of Minneapolis, 
who has been in Washington for some 
time in charge of warehousing for mili- 
tary supplies for the national army, has 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the quartermaster corps. 

Charles E. Lockerby, of the Benson- 
Stabeck Co., Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of arbi- 
tration of the Chamber of Commerce to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of C. J. McCaull, who has been named a 
director. 

R. E. Williams, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
the representative in eastern Pennsylvania 
for the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., has 
been named assistant deputy food admin- 
istrator of the district in which he lives. 
In this capacity, Mr. Williams has been 
responsible for bringing a number of flour 
buyers to time. 

The Twin Cities Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Dunwoody Bakers’ Tech- 
nical Society will hold a joint meeting 
Wednesday evening, March 18. J. Lorenz 
Sporer, chief chemist and superintendent 
of the Advance Malt Products Co., Chi- 
cago, will speak on sugar conservation in 
bread-making. 

The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration has notified every mill im the 
Northwest that it is required at once to 
submit an offer of at least 30 per cent of 
its output for the month of April. The 
flour is wanted for account or the Grain 
Corporation for shipment to our Euro- 
pean associates. 

E, F. Ladd, the North Dakota food ad- 
ministrator, has notified the trade that the 
50-50 rule regarding wheat flour substi- 
tutes will hereafter be strictly enforced 
in the territory under his jurisdiction. 
With each pound of wheat flour pur- 
chased, the buyer must take one pound of 
some substitute, and potatoes will not be 
included in this category. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


White corn flour is held at Minneapolis 
at $12.80 per bbl, in sacks. 


Choice mill oats are selling at as high 
as 85c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


The Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
commenced grinding rye flour in its mill 
today, March 12. 


Roy P. Purchase, manager of the In- 
terstate Flour & Feed Co., Omaha, Neb., 
is in Minneapolis today. 

A Minneapolis mill is manufacturing a 
corn feed, consisting of corn and hominy, 
which it quotes at $53 per ton, car lots. 

Where one Minneapolis mill is asking 
$45 ton for rye middlings, others are un- 
derstood to be getting $47@49, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Douglas & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
have purchased an additional half block 
of ground adjoining their plant for fu-: 
ture development. 

Charles F, Hawe, manager of the mixed 
feed department of the American Hominy 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Minne- 
apolis March 7-8 endeavoring to buy rye 
middlings. 

The American Barley Co., Minneapolis, 
has awarded a contract to James Pye, of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., for ma- 
chinery to double the capacity of its bar- 
ley mill at Carver, Minn. : 

- C. L. Williams, of the Park & Pollard 
Co., Boston, and A. R. Bell, manager of 


the feed department of Charles A. he, 

Boston, were among eastern feed jobbers 

who visited in the Northwest last week. 
(Continued on page 828.) 
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The output of flour by southwestern 
mills will likely show a moderate increase 
over that of the preceding week, largely 
due to the Milling Division order extend- 
ing the limit of operation to 90 per cent of 
the wheat allotment. A number of mills 
that were closed down, following the 
recent order limiting operations to 75 per 
cent of their allotment, have resumed 
operation. Local mills show a production 
of 53 per cent of capacity, compared with 
35 per cent last week. ey 

The trade situation remains one wherein 
the demand for flour exceeds production 
by a very wide margin. Eastern buyers 
were attracted to the Kansas City terri- 
tory by the hope that enlarged milling 
operations would permit flour purchases 
to be made, and some were not entirely 
disappointed, although the increased pro- 
duction means, more than anything else, 
the shipment of larger quantities of flour 
for government account. The Southwest- 
ern Milling Division office will issue re- 
quests next week for offers of flour to care 
for the April export requirements. 

Quotations to domestic trade are irregu- 
lar, ranging $9.80@10.20, bulk, for 100 


per cent flour. Low-grade is quoted on a. 


wide range at $7@9, bulk. 

There is no recession in the demand 
for wheat flour substitutes. Kiln-dried 
white cream meal is quoted in bulk at 
$5.40@5.50 per 100 Ibs, white pearl at 
$5.25@5.30, and white standard at $5.10@ 
5.20. Yellow meal is usually quoted at a 
discount of about 15c under the price of 
the same grade of white, although sales 
have been made during the week at the 
same price as white. 

Rye flour is in strong request at advanc- 
ing prices, nominal quotations being $14.75 
@15, in jute, Missouri River basis. 

Barley flour is scarce, mills in position 
to offer quoting $12.75@13.20 bbl, bulk, 
Missouri River. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week eseucdecces dvncve 44,250 53 
Last We@K o56.scescccevccse 28,800 35 
Year QHD. 6o'6 ins ebaks bs teed 65,300 91 
TWO years ABO ....sisesees 60,700 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 65 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly . output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 287,160 140,735 49 
Last week ....... 302,160 122,249 40 
Yar AGO ...scece 285,600 192,612 67 
Two years ago ... 272,220 203,680 74 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,147 bbls this week, 11,363 last 
week, 6,747 a year ago and 13,852 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 34 reported do- 
mestic business good, 5 fair, and 12 slow 
and quiet. ; 


MILLFEED UNCHANGED 


Millfeed prices show no appreciable 


variation, so far as mill sales are con- 
cerned, last week’s quotations of $1.60@ 
1.65 for bran, $1.70@1.75 for brown shorts, 
and $2.05@2.10 for gray, still prevail- 
ing. Rehandlers are cautious about mak- 
ing sales or purchases at the high figures 
that lately have prevailed, owing to the 
justifiable belief that steps would be taken 
by the Food Administration officials to 
limit the profits of the jobber and retailer, 
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which, as is announced on this page, was 
done this week. 

A radical decline from the top of the 
range in which feed has been sold during 
the past few weeks will now result, while 
pasturage is becoming available in the 
more southern sections, and a decrease in 
the urgent demand for bran that existed 
during the winter months may be expected 
soon. 

WHEAT CROP OUTLOOK IS PROMISING 

Reports of the most favorable nature 
regarding the condition of the growing 
wheat have been received this week from 
nearly every part of the Southwest. Suffi- 
cient moisture is in the soil, since the re- 
cent rains and snows, to give the crop in 
substantially the entire hard winter wheat 
territory a favorable start, while over 
most of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma 
from one to two inches of rain or snow 
moisture has soaked deep into the ground. 

Life and root development of the wheat 
plants is now shown in thousands of fields 
where conditions two weeks ago apparent- 
ly offered no encouragement, and despite 
unfavorable conditions during the fall and 
winter months, good reasons now exist 
for the belief that the wheat area that 
will be plowed up and devoted to spring 
crops because of poor condition will be 
much less than the normal abandonment. 
Many fields show an almost perfect con- 
dition. 

Exceptionally heavy wind is blowing to- 
day at Kansas City and westward through 
Kansas, but owing to the wet condition of 
the soil no injury to the wheat is antici- 
pated, and present conditions would seem 
to justify the statements of experienced 
observers of Kansas wheat that, with rea- 
sonably favorable weather until harvest- 
time, the state will produce well above an 
average yield. 


NEW RULES GOVERN FEED SALES 


Mills in the Southwestern Division are 
now required to furnish daily to the fed- 
eral Food Administrator of the state in 
which consignee resides copies of invoices 
showing the delivered price on all sales of 
wheat millfeeds in amounts of one ton or 
more. 

This is a feature of rules adopted at a 
meeting of federal state food administra- 
tors and Southwestern Division subcom- 
mitteemen, held in Kansas City, March 5, 
which later received the approval of Mill- 
ing Division headquarters. The confer- 
ence, called by Chairman A. J. Hunt, was 
for the purpose of considering complaints 
that the feed-consuming trade has lately 
been charged exorbitant prices for its 
supplies. 

Alfred Brandeis and C. M. Bullitt, of 
the Enforcement Department of the Food 
Administration, who have conducted in- 
vestigations of the feed trade situation in 
the Southwest, were present at the meet- 
ing, as were the following state officials: 
Walter P. Innes, federal food administra- 
tor for Kansas, Wichita; Frederick B. 
Mumford, federal food administrator for 
Missouri, Columbia; Gurdon W. Wattles, 
federal food administrator for Nebraska, 
Omaha; and representatives of the admin- 
istrators for Oklahoma and Texas. 

Below is published a summary of the 
rules, which are expected materially to 
clarify the confused feed-price situation 
that has existed in the jobbing and retail 
trade since regulations governing the 
prices to be charged by millers were an- 
nounced: 

Mills operating under license regulation, 
when selling direct to consumers, in lots 
of one ton or more, may charge the maxi- 
mum profit permitted to a jobber; if less 
than one ton, the maximum profit permit- 
ted to a retailer; when maintaining as a 
separate entity a wholesale or jobbing 
business, prices shall be governed by the 
profit regulations applying to wholesalers 


or — 
selling price of the jobber of 


straight-car lots of feed shall not exceed 
50c per ton over the mill price; on less than 
carload lots or broken up carloads, not to 
exceed $1 per. ton over mill price, at his 
warehouse door; and not to exceed $1.50 
per ton over mill price, delivered to cus- 
tomers. 

The selling price of the retailer at his 
own door shall not exceed $3 per ton over 
the price paid by him to the miller or job- 
ber, and not to exceed $4 per ton over 
that basis, when delivered to customers. 


WICHITA GRAIN CORPORATION OFFICE 

It is understood that a branch of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
will be established at Wichita, Kansas, to 
be conducted under the direction of D. F. 
Piazzek, head of the Kansas City office, 
zone 5. No announcement has been made 
as to who will be placed in charge of the 
Wichita office. 


DEATH OF G, I. KIMBALL 


George I. Kimball, president of the 
Kimball Milling Co., Kansas City, died 
yesterday, following an attack of acute 
indigestion, at Clearwater, Fla., where he 
was spending the winter with his family. 

Mr. Kimball was born in Waukesha, 
Wis., 63 years ago, and came to Kansas 
City in 1879. Starting in the feed busi- 
ness, he soon built a small corn mill in 
Rosedale, a suburb of Kansas City, and 
since then had engaged continuously in 
the milling business, largely increasing the 
capacity of his corn mill and, eight years 
ago, adding equipment for the manufac- 
ture of 300 bbls of wheat flour daily. He 
was a charter member of the Board of 
Trade, a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and one of the organizers of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church. He is: vived by 
his wife and two daughters. 

It is understood that the business of 
the Kimball Milling Co. wiil be continued 
without interruption, with W. W. Mar- 
shall, who has been active manager, in 
charge. 


STAFFORD MILL SOLD 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
announced the sale this week of its 600- 
bbl plant located at Stafford, Kansas, to 
the . Stevens-Scott Grain Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, of which H. Kaufman is the head. 
Possession will be given the new owners 
at once. 

The Stafford mill is a modern plant, 
built a few years ago to replace a small 
mill that had been destroyed by fire—the 
mill, somewhat unwillingly acquired by the 
Larabee bank at Stafford, responsible for 
F. D. Larabee, now president of the Lara- 
Kee Flour Mills Corporation, . becoming 
identified with the flour-milling industry. 

Disposition of the Stafford property is 
in line with the policy of the Larabee cor- 

oration to concentrate its milling capac- 
ity in larger units, of which the newly 
completed 5,000-bbl plant at St. Joseph, 
Mo., is the largest, although it still owns 
-sized Kansas mills at Hutchinson 
and Wellington, and a smaller plant at 
Marysville. 

The Stevens-Scott Grain Co. purchased 
the Imboden mill at Wichita a few months 
ago, but recently resold the property to 
the Imperial Mills Co., a new corporation 
in which William O’Neill, Edward Kelly 
and W. H. Smith, all of Wichita, are the 
principal stockholders. It is probable the 
Stevens-Scott company will mill corn 
throughout the remainder of the crop year 
at its newly acquired Stafford plant. 


KAW MILLING CO. EXPANDS 


The Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
has leased the 200-bbl flour mill of the 
Whaley Milling Co., at Albany, Mo., and 
is converting the property into a corn 
products plant, to be operated under the 
name of the Nicholson Products Co., as a 
branch of the Topeka concern. Addi- 
tional machinery is being installed to give 
the Albany mill a daily capacity of 300 
bbls of corn flour and 200 bbls of meal and 
other products. 

J. B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., returned this week from a 
fortnight’s business trip in the East, 
where he called on flour connections and 
builders of equipment necessary for the 
Albany mill. 

A KANSAS FLOUR MILL DISCIPLINED 

The Hern Mill & Elevator Co., princi- 
pally owned by George Hern, formerly a 
police official of Hutchinson, operating a 
small self-contained mill at South Hutch- 


inson, Kansas, was the first southwestern 
mill to be disciplined by the Food Admin- 
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istration. Orders were issued last week 
withdrawing the company’s right to op- 
erate its mill under license because of its 
rebellious attitude in complying with re- 
quirements of the Milling Division and 
Grain Corporation. Later, the mill made 
amends and, upon pledges fully to comply 
with all regulations in future, was permit- 
ted to resume operation. 


NEW OATMEAL PLANT AT KANSAS CITY 


The Atlas Cereal Co., manufacturers of 
oat products, Kansas City, let the contract 
this week for a six-story oatmeal mill and 
elevator of 150,000 bus storage capacity, 
to be built adjoining the company’s pres- 
ent plant. Work on the foundation for 
the new structures has begun, and the com- 
pletion of the plant, which will be entirely 
of concrete and steel: construction, is ex- 
pected by early fall. It will have a daily 
capacity of 1,000 bbls of product 


WICHITA 


The milling situation shows no material 
change, the running time of local plants 
being very uneven. The demand for wheat 
substitute products has caused an excep- 
tional demand for corn, mills turning to 
yellow or high-grade mixed corn in some 
instances because of the very high price 
of white. The result has been an advance 
during the week of 8@10c in the price of 
mixed corn. 

The car situation shows moderate im- 
provement, especially on Missouri Pacific 
lines, where shippers report a larger sup- 
ply of empties than for some time, but the 
general lack of equipment on all lines 
continues to be a handicap to the free 
movement of grain. 


FAVORABLE REPORTS ON WHEAT CROP 


This section of Kansas shared in the 
general rains that fell over the Southwest 
last week, and reports indicate that the 
wheat came through the winter and pro- 
longed dry season in much better shape 
than had been anticipated. The rains 
came just in time to be of greatest benefit 
to the crop, which is now making a vigor- 
ous growth in most fields. A few more 
days will be required before the extent 
of winter-killing can be determined, but 
it now seems likely that the abandoned 
area will be unimportant. 


NOTES 


Ferrar Tilney, buyer for the General 
Baking Co., New York, visited the local 
milling and flour trade this week. 


N. M. Vilm, head of the Vilm Milling 
Co., whose plant burned here last year, 
has bought a mill in Medford, Oregon. 


J. R. Caldwell, manager of the Mills of 
Albert Lea (Minn.), one of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. group, was in town 
part of the week, making his headquarters 
at the offices of the Midland Milling Co. 


S. H. Moore, connected with the sales 
department of the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills, Kansas City, has resigned to become 
associated with the Kansas City office of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the York (Neb.) Milling Co., Chauncy 
Abbott, Schuyler, Neb., was elected presi- 
dent, E. O. Wagner, York, Neb., vice- 
president, Gerald Ehrenberger, Schuyler, 
treasurer, and Walter V. Macartney, man- 
ager of the company, secretary. 


W. P. Edris, general sales representa- 
tive of the Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills 
and the Pendleton (Oregon) Roller Mills, 
spent several days in Kansas City this 
week. His mills have sold considerable 
flour in this territory during the crop year, 
Mr. Edris stated, but have little to offer 
at present. 


A couple giving the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Stultz, who were arrested last 
week as sus thought to know some- 
thing about the origin of the fire which 
destroyed the elevator of the Star Grain 
& Lumber Co., at Wellsville, Kansas, gave 
Wichita as their residence. Nothing is 
known of the couple here, however. 

The farmers’ co-operative grain dealers’ 
associations of Kansas and Oklahoma will 
hold a joint annual meeting in Wichita 
March 14-16. T. L. Daniel, of Hutchin- 
son, secretary of the Kansas association, 
who was in town this week making ar- 
rangements for the gathering, stated that 
an attendance of 400 to 600 delegates is 
indicated. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, March 
9, was estimated at 20,250 bbls, or 69 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 19,750, 
or 61 per cent, last week, 21,250, or 76 per 
cent, in 1917, and 24,000, or 92 per cent, in 
1916. 

The output showed an increase in wheat 
flour, due to the new ruling of the Food 
Administration, allowing mills a 90 per 
cent allotment of wheat. This enabled one 
mill, which had not manufactured wheat 
flour in several days, to resume operations 
on this product. Mills have not been idle, 
however, even though they have been short 
on wheat, as they have been operating very 
strongly on barley and rye, with a very 
good demand for both products. 

The flour situation in Chicago is worse 
than it has ever been before. Stocks are 
depleted and substitutes hard to get, ad- 
vancing in price until they are far in ex- 
cess of the quotations on wheat flour. 

Bakers are having their own troubles. 
They are complaining to the Food Admin- 
istration of the price and weight fixed on 
bread, and that they are obliged to pay 
more for their flour, especially substitutes, 
which are $1.50@3 bbl more than a month 
ago. They say they are not making any 
money, and the supplying of bread and 
bakery products to the public cannot con- 
tinue, unless they are allowed to make a 
reasonable profit. 

Quotations on flour from the Northwest 
and Southwest, especially the latter, are 
irregular, and tend upward. ‘The trade 

_ here is wondering why certain mills are 
asking for their 95 per cent patents as 
high as $12 bbl, cotton, Chicago. Sales, 
however, have been made at this figure, as 
the trade is anxious to get anything it can. 

A feeling exists in the trade that wheat 
flour substitutes eventually will become 
more plentiful, due to the increased out- 
put of barley and corn mills. During 
present weather conditions, dealers gen- 
erally feel safe in buying and handling 
corn and barley flour where they can be 
obtained, but anticipate trouble during the 
hot summer months, unless products ar- 
riving at that time are in better condition 
than now. | 

The car situation in the Northwest is 
very bad, so millers write their connec- 
tions in Chicago. A representative of one 
of the larger mills stated late in the week 
that he had been informed that his allot- 


ment of flour would be one car a day, this - 


of a well-known advertised brand. Durin 
ordinary conditions, this mill would sen 
to Chicago an average of 8 to 10 cars a 
day. The‘low limit is due in part to the 
searcity of cars, so the mill advises. 

Rye flour has made the highest advance 
of any grain product in this market. Ten 
‘days or two weeks ago, standard white 
patents could be purchased at $12.75@43. 
Sales were made this week at $14.50, and 
one mill quoted to a Chicago buyer on the 
basis of $16. ‘ 


EXCESSIVE DELIVERY CHARGES 


One of the leading items of expense in 
connection with the selling of flour in 
Chicago in less than carload lots is that 
of the charge for delivery. Since the 
Food Administration has ruled that there 
must be a fair distribution of flour, truck- 
loads are sent from the warehouses to 
make deliveries of one barrel and up. 

Several scene of leading Min- 
neapolis mills appeared this week before 
Harry A. Wheeler, Illinois food adminis- 
trator, showing how distributions are 
made, and the information offered was 
very interesting. One _ representative 


stated that on two cars of 950 bbls he 


had supplied 380 people; on two other 
cars of 790 bbls, 395, and on one car of 
450 bbls 210 were supplied. 

The low rate on the delivery of a bar- 
rel of flour in Chicago, even though it be 
across the street, is 15c, and the high 22c. 
Due to these charges, and complaints made 
by the teaming and truck companies of the 
excessive cost of distribution, an effort is 
being made by mill representatives to 
arrange for deliveries of flour to four or 
five stations in Chicago by trucks and 
teams, those who purchase flour being 
obliged to make their own deliveries from 
these stations. 


KEEPING TAB ON FLOUR STOCKS 


Early next week a questionnaire will be 
sent out by the Illinois food administrator 
regarding flour stocks in Chicago. Some 
of the questions asked of the department 
stores, mail order houses, and delicatessen, 
tea and coffee stores are to ascertain how 
many barrels of flour were sold by each in 
1917; how many barrels of wheat flour 
substitutes are on hand at the present 
time; what flour ‘is owned and where 
located, and from whom they purchased 
wheat and ‘rye flour in 1917. 

The exclusive flour jobber, wholesale 
grocer, flour brokers and mill jobbing 
branches are also asked many questions, 
such as how many barrels of wheat flour, 
including graham, whole-wheat and any 
other wheat flour, with the exception of 
breakfast foods, were purchased and re- 
ceived during 1917;-also how many bar- 
rels of rye flour. 


RYE AND BARLEY PRICES 


Cash rye has advanced over $1 bu and 
barley almost as much, so far this year. 
Rye is the — on record, and barley 
nearly so. e highest price on barley 
was in June, 1868, when" tt sold at $2.55. 
Millers and pearlers have been the best 
buyers of barley. Maltsters have done 
very little the last few months and say 
that, notwithstanding the revocation of 
the Food Administration’s order prevent- 
ing them from buying, they are not dis- 
posed to do anything at present. 

Under the new order the operations of 
maltsters are divided into two periods, 
July 1 to Dec. 31, and Jan. 1 to June 30. 
They can operate at 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. If they care to work on corn, they 
can run up to 140 lbs, or equal to double 
their barley capacity. 

Should prices of rye and barley con- 
tinue to advance, it may be necessary for 
exchange Officials to take the same action 
here as in Minneapolis, where buyers must 
have a bona fide order for the cash grain 


‘before they can make purchases. This 


ruling was made on the suggestion of Mr. 
Hoover. 


SEED CoRN $6@8 PER BU 


A scarcity of seed corn is arousing na- 
tional tension. The State Council of Na- 
tional Defense has raised $2,000,000 for 
buying seed in Illinois. It is estimated 
that 400,000 bus will be needed. Seed 
administrators are being appointed for 
every county in the state. Tt is difficult 
to get good corn raised in proper lati- 
tude for this state. 

The seed corn administrator has issued 
a schedule of prices ranging from $6 to 
$8 per bu, depending upon the percentage 
of germination, ranging from 70 to 100 
per cent, the latter being for perfect corn. 


BASIS OF CORN FUTURES 


President A. Stamford White and Vice- 
President Hiram N. Sager, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were in New York and 
Washington this week. In New York they 
conferred with Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, and in Washington with 
Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoover. 

ee ee eee ee 
capacity, but it is understood to have a 
special bearing on the relations of the 


Board of Trade to the Food Administra- 
tion and to grain interests generally. It 
was particularly devoted to sounding the 
officials on the p change in the 
plan for trading in corn futures on a basis 
of No. 4 corn as the contract grade. 


WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The market for substitutes is greatl 
improved. Corn meal is more ientiful, 
but the flour continues scarce. have 
been several inquiries from wheat mills 
for machinery for the manufacturing of 
corn products. Corn flour is quoted here 
today at nominally 7c per lb. 

Bakers are becoming interested in po- 
tato flour. Demonstrations have been 
made, and bakers informed as to how the 
flour can be used. Sales have been made 
of this flour from the West at around 12c 
Ib, or $24 bbl. A product made in Chi- 
cago, which resembles corn starch, is sold 
under brand by a leading concern at 7c Ib. 

Barley flour is higher than ever, due to 
the advance in the cost of the raw ma- 
terial. Some of those who are handling 
it fear trouble during the hot months. A 
nominal quotation today is $13.50@13.90, 
jute, Chicago. 

FLOUR MEN FEAR TROUBLE 


Two or three flour men of gy have 
been requested to appear at the Illinois 
food administration headquarters to give 
information as to what price was obtained 
on certain lots of flour they sold. An in- 
vestigation has been made, and it is 
claimed that profits made by some of the 
dealers were found to be excessive. 

The flour men claim they have not been 
informed of bulletin No. 72, issued to the 
mills of the country, under date of Feb. 
6, 1918, by the Food Administration at 
Washington, which reads as follows: 

“The gross maximum profit for whole- 
salers in flour should not exceed from 50c 
to 75c per bbl. The profit exacted by re- 
tail dealers in original mill packages 
should not exceed 80c to $1.20 per bbl, 
depending upon the character of service 
performed. Where retailers sell flour in 
amounts less than the original mill pack- 
age, the gross profit should not exceed Ic 

er Ib. 
¥ “Any profits in excess of these, or in 
excess of that obtained in pre-war times, 
will be considered cause for investigation. 

“The substitute for wheat flour should 
be sold at not more than a reasonable ad- 
vance over actual purchase price of the 
particular goods sold, without regard to 
market or replacement value at time of 
such sale.” 

Harry A. Wheeler, state food adminis- 
trator for Illinois, has been in Washington 
a week, and is expected home soon, when 
the flour men will interview him and try 
and secure a set ruling on what they may 
receive as profits in the handling of flour. 
Profits unquestionably show a greater ex- 
cess to the mills than to some of the Chi- 
cago jobbers. 

NOTES 

Sales of No. 2 rye were made here 
March 8 at the highest on record, $2.95. 

S. Steeg, millers’ agent, Chicago, is in 
the Southwest visiting some of the mills. 

Ernest G. Dahl, flour broker, is taking 
a vacation in Galveston and Houston, 
Texas. 

Charles Riefsnider, known to many of 
the flour trade in Chicago and engaged in 
the flour business here for a number of 
years, died at Seattle, Wash., March 2. 

Wheat purchases here by the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation this week 
were 32 cars, compared with 48 last week. 
Local mills were given three cars each 
week, 

There is a decidedly strong tone’ to the 
money market, with 6 per cent the basis. 
The Board of Trade has fixed this as the 
interest rate on advances on consignment 
during March. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the mixed 
feed department of the American Hominy 
Co., Indianapolis, has visited the trade in 
the Northwest, and was in Chicago Tues- 
om. He was formerly a flour buyer for 
a Chicago wholesale grocery. 

The Wheat Export Co, has taken over 
1,500,000 bus of corn dried by the eleva- 
tors here to 16.5 per cent basis, in the last 
two weeks. Receipts from the country 
have not been sufficient to enable all the 
driers to operate at full capacity. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Mill 
& Elevator Field Men’s Antedelion will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., March 18-21. These 
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sessions usually have been held in Chi- 
cago, but it was decided to meet in De- 
troit, mainly in order that a one-day 
session might be held at Oxford, which is 
the headquarters of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau. : 

The United States Supreme Court has 
sustained the validity of the cash grain 
call in force on the Chicago Board of 
Trade several years ago, but eliminated 
when the cpr ages brought suit charg- 
ing that the rule was a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The United 
States won its contention in the lower 
court, but the Supreme Court has re- 
versed it. 

The many friends in the milling trade of 
H. S. Kennedy, former secretary of the 
Federation and now residing in Minne- 
apolis, will regret to learn of the death of 
his son, Harry T. Kennedy, aged 24, who 
died Feb. 28 of cerebral-spinal meningitis. 
He was attending the Minnesota Uni- 
versity studying medicine, and was in his 
senior year at the time of his death. 

A meeting of repréSentatives of western. 
exchanges is to be held in Chicago, March 
14-15, to discuss affairs pertaining to 
hedging operations, and the new propo- 
sition for trading’in corn futures on a 
basis of No, 4 as the contract grade. It is 
expected that John J. Stearm, chairman 
of the coarse grain division of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, will 
attend the meeting. 

An important meeting of bakers from 
all over the country will be held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Friday, March 22, The 
technical service committee of the. Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, of 
which Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, is 
chairman, will convene all day. One of 
the objects of the meeting is to organize 
the bakers all over the country to conform 
to the wishes of the Food Administration. 

Cash oat premiums have advanced to 
nearly the highest of the season, with 5@ 
5%c over May paid for standards and 
4@4,c over for -No. 3 whites on track 


- here. Purchases to arrive any time in 


60 days after March 15 were made at 514c 
over May for standards. March oats have 
advanced to nearly ‘the maximum price, 
93c, and May moved up over 214c during 
the week to the 90c level. Speculation was 
largely local. The government is said to 
be in the market for cash-oats. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxee, Wis., March 9.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, this week 
was 1,820, representing 14 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills ground noth- 
ing; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 bbls turned out 9,000, or 84 per 
cent. ; 

Demand for flour continues brisk. Mill- 
ers are able to supply but little, as they 
are operating lightly, receipts of wheat 
are very small, and they have exceptional- 
ly light stocks on hand. Price named on 
100 per cent war quality was $10.55, in 
cotton. 5 

Rye flour prices were advanced to keep 
pace with the cash market. White patent 
was quoted at $15.75@16.20, and dark at 
$15.40@15.60, all in cotton. Millers were 
swamped with inquiries. The largest grind 
so far was made this week, being 13,220 
bbls. Shipping directions came in freely, 
and all were able to load out, as the car 
situation was much improved. 

Kansas straight was firm, with offerings 
light. Jobbers reported good demand 
from bakery and grocery trade. Stock: 
are light. Price quoted was $10.50, in 
cotton. 

Corn flour was in brisk demand, with 
millers grinding heavily. All are sold 
ahead, and have nothing to offer except 
for April. Prices were firm at $7.10 pe: 
100 Ibs in cotton. Demand was brisk for 
pa n> — and eH held firm at $6.75 

100-lb cottons. was good fron: 
the South and a? 

Barley flour was in better demand, an 
is being used quite freely as a substitute 
Prices were higher, following the advanc: 
in cash barley, which this week sold a' 
$2.41 bu. Millers are quoting flour a! 
$12.80@13 in carloads, and 75c¢ bbl more in 
smaller lots. 

Millfeed was strong, and rye and barley 
feeds higher. Wheat feeds are scarce. An 
occasional car is sold, but offerings are s° 
light that it is difficult to establish a mar- 
ket. Rye feed was in excellent demand 
and d at $50 ton. Hominy feed 
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sold. at $65, and barley feed at $45@ 
48, all in 100-Ib sacks. Shippers report 
a good demand in the state for all grades 
of feed. Fancy screenings were salable, 
but off-grades were difficult to place. 


BAKERS APPEAL FOR RELIEF 


The Wisconsin and Milwaukee associa- 
tions of master bakers have made a direct 
appeal to the Food Administration to 
relieve them from the plight into which 
they have been placed by the latest —— 
governing the baking business. Not only 
does the present code work a hardship and 
effect no economy, because substitutes cost 
more than wheat flour, but the resulting 
product is so inferior in quality to that 
heretofore offered for sale that custom is 
dropping off rapidly. 

added to this is the fact that selling 
prices of bread fixed by local administra- 
tors have not been revised upward to meet 
the increased cost of production under the 
new rules, and most bakers are doing 
business at a loss. 

The Milwaukee association held its 
regular meeting on March 6, and agreed 


to appeal to the highest authority for - 


relief, at the same time expressing a firm 
determination to conform to and abide by 
all rules and regulations to the letter. 


NOTES 


Fred J. Hillary, proprietor of the 
Shullsburg (Wis.) Feed Mills, will en- 
large his plant and engage in the manu- 
facture of wheat, rye and barley flours. 

The flour production for February was 
33,200 bbls, against 16,500 in January and 
14,400 in February, 1917. Rye flour pro- 
duction for February was 28,800 bbls, 
against 27,220 in January. 

The Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 
operating St. Paul elevator A, is now half 
owner in the lease of Rialto elevator A 
and tanks, owned by the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., and operated by the 
Rialto Elevator Co. The house has a 
capacity in excess of 1,500,000 bus. 

Shippers at Milwaukee are filing pro- 
tests with the Railroad War Board at 
Washington, and also with Wisconsin 
members of Congress, against action by 
Director-General McAdoo, which con- 
templates authorizing carriers to make a 
charge of $2 for placing a loaded car with 
inbound freight at a private siding or 
industrial track, and an additional charge 
of $1 when cars are spotted at a particu- 
lar point on such tracks. Shippers insist 
that any increase in freight revenue should 
be placed on all classes of traffic, and not 
alone on certain carload shipments. 

H. N. Wusown. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 9.—Dealers 
having received flour which has been roll- 
ing for some time, on bookings of still 
older dates, have apportioned same to 
their regular trade in limited quantities. 
Mills are not offering, and the one large 
milling concern quoting really has nothing 
to offer. 

The trade has become optimistic in the 
last two days, and is relying on March 
showing a better record was earlier 
expected. Many expect that the condition 
of the growing crop, reported as excel- 
lent, will possibly reflect on present gov- 
ernment orders in a way that will enable 
them to have cars of flour sandwiched in 
at regular intervals between government 
specifications. 

Should this hope be realized, it will be 
a great relief to bakers all over the South, 
who have been at times reduced to almost 
closing of shop. 

One or two concerns have quoted sub- 
stitutes, such as barley flour and rice 
flour, at $13, $13.45, and $15, respectively, 
98’s, cotton. White corn flour was quoted 
at $5.20, and yellow at $5, per 100 Ibs. 
Corn meal, $9.60 bbl, 98-Ib cottons, subject 
to confirmation. The above in car lots 
from mill. ¢ 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota flour, $10. ll; 
Kansas, $10.50@10.90; soft winter wheat, 
$10.90@11.40,—98-Ib cottons. Bran on 
track, $2.55 per 100 Ibs, tagged. Oats, 
bulk on t : No. 2 white, $1.001% bu; 
No, 3 white, $1; No. 2 mixed, 9714¢. Corn 
products: corn meal, $8.90; cream meal, 
39.95@10.05; grits, coarse or fine, $10.05 
@10.15; y, $10.25@10.50. These 
quotations are more or less nominal, owing 
to conditions in the market. 


Georce L. Ferry. 
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Wheat flour continues very scarce, 
strong and wanted. Mills are unable to 
meet domestic buyers’ demands, low- 
grades being particularly hard to obtain. 
Mills and flour dealers are curtailing 
orders from established trade to smallest 
possible quantities. The output of wheat 
flour is gradually decreasing, and many 
mills are grinding substitutes or making 
the changes necessary to grind same. 

Demand for substitutes is far in excess 
of supplies, as mills preparing to grind 
same are finding it difficult to get the 
necessary machinery, as millfurnishing 
companies are far behind in their orders. 
Mills still grinding wheat are completing 
government contracts, and have given up 
trying to satisfy their customers. 

There is some improvement in the car 
situation, and it is said that a good deal of 
flour around large cities, which had been 
tied up for weeks, has been released and 
sent on to eastern destinations. 

Buyers in the South are swamping coun- 
try mills with orders, but very little, if 
any, business is being done. Sales consist 
entirely of mixed-car lots, but even these 
are few and far between. 

Very little wheat flour is obtainable in 
the local market. Buyers are mainly en- 
deavoring to get substitutes, for which 
there is a great demand, except for barley 
flour, which has eased off. Rye flour is in 
great demand, and prices have advanced 
considerably; straight is quoted at $14.50 
bbl, jute, and white at $15. Kiln-dried 
corn meal is quoted at $5.40@5.50, and 
rice flour at $9.25, per 100 lbs, cotton, and 
barley flour at $14.50 bbl. ‘ 

Prices on wheat flour have advanced, 
due to increased cost of production. Nomi- 
nal quotations are: hard winter 100 per 
cent, $11.25@11.75, jute. Soft winter 100 
per cent, $11@11.40, jute or cotton. Spring 
wheat 100 per cent, $11.25@11.75; low- 
grade, $9@9.50,—jute. 

A searching demand for wheat feed 
continues, but virtually none is offered, as 
the mills still grinding wheat are selling 
their feed in mixed cars. Feed jobbers 
are turning their attention to corn, oat and 
barley feed. Prices were held firm on all 
feeds, with a demand. Corn bran, 
kiln-dried, was quoted at $45 ton, bulk; 
barley, mill-run, $40@50 ton,—jute. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern [llinois is doing very nicely 
under favorable weather conditions. This 
week there was some B cce cage “my and 
the temperature was moderate. The plant 
looks very promising, and has sufficient 
moisture. Conditions, generally, are good. 

Following is the 
ceived: Plant looks good, and weather con- 
ditions are favorable...Very fine... 
Looks very .-.-Looks «favorable; 
weather just right...Fair...Fine...Very 
promising. ..Majority of farmers say that 
crop is in good condition. ..Wheat in fine 
condition. ..Good shape. 

‘Mills included in the above list are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill, 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 9 was 16,500, rep- 
resenting 33 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 23,600, or 47 per cent, last 
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week, 34,200, or 68 per cent, a year ago, 
and 37,800, or 75 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 27,200, repre- 
senting 35 per cent, compared with 27,000, 
or 35 per cent, last week, 50,700, or 65 per 
cent, a year ago, and 47,700, or 62 per 
cent, in 1916, 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The Missouri Milling Division of the 
Food Administration sent out a bulletin 
this week to all mills of this division, read- 
ing as follows: 

“All mills operating under agreement 
with the United States Food Administra- 
tor and the United States Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation known as 
classes A and B mills, and all mills of 75 
bbls or more rated daily capacity not 
operating under such agreement, are re- 
quired by the Food Administration to 
render, weekly, to this office, a recapitu- 
lation of their week’s business, on Form 
MD 1012. 

“The form of report furnished you by 
this office has not proved as satisfactory as 
anticipated, especially as to that section 
covering the movement of wheat, and 
stocks of same owned by the mill at vari- 
ous holding points. We have, therefore, 
devised a new form to cover these features 
more satisfactorily, and are inclosing here- 
with eight sets of the new form, the first 
of which must be used with the week end- 
ing March 9, without fail. Destroy all 
unused forms of MD 1012: formerly fur- 
nished you. They will not be accepted, 
under any circumstances. 

“In making up your report MD 1012 
hereafter, you must give particular atten- 
tion to recording your license number, mill 
number, rated-capacity and time of cut- 
off, which should be midnight of Saturday 
night. Many mills have been neglecting to 
fill in this information, but it is an essen- 
tial reference in the work of this office. 

“Many mills, we find, have been report- 
ing the same stocks of wheat at holding 
points to this office and to the office of the 
Grain Corporation, thereby causing a 
duplication, as we also must report your 
stocks to the Grain Corporation. 

“Therefore, in making up your report 
MD 1012 for the week ending March 9, we 
ask you to enter on line 1, ‘Wheat on hand 
at beginning of week,’ the amount of 
wheat held by you at different holding 
points, giving the number of bushels sepa- 
rately at each point,—at mill and mill ele- 
vator and each country point separately,— 
carrying the total out into the column 
provided for the same, thus giving this 
office a record of your entire wheat stocks 
at all points, including any stocks held by 
you and reported to the Grain Corporation 
in the past and not reported to this office.” 

In bulletin 93, sent this week, mills are 
requested to. report on forms sent them, 
giving the receipts of wheat at their dif- 

erent buying points and through the 
direction of the Grain Corporation, from 
Dec. 29, 1917, to March 2, 1918. 

A special bulletin sent this week reads: 

“Our records show that you have not 
made an offer of 30 per cent of your out- 
put during February and March to this 
office, for shipment through the Grain 
Corporation to our associates in the war. 

“Rules of the Milling Division require 
that every mill must give 30 per cent of 
its output, starting with the month of Feb- 
ruary, and continuing = the balance 
of this crop season, to the Food Adminis- 
tration for government direction through 
the Grain Corporation, and we must ask 
you to. furnish this office with offers for 
30 per cent of your February, March and 
April output on forms inclosed.” 

Mills were informed that the Food Ad- 
ministration will also- require, for ship- 
ment in April to the army and navy, 
20,000 bbls of flour from this division to 
come out of the 30 per cent of their out- 
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put, and mills that can manufacture a 95 
per cent straight all hard wheat or a blend 
of 65 per cent hard and 35 per cent soft 
wheat will be required to make reserva- 
tions to supply this requisition. 


BAKERS ORGANIZE FOR CO-OPERATION 


A meeting was held in St. Louis March 
6 under the auspices of the St. Louis food 
administration committee and the Mis- 
souri technical committee of the food ad- 
ministration, to which the members of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Association, the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association and 
bakers generally in the eastern half of 
Missouri, were invited. A. F. Welle, presi- 
dent of the American Bakery Co., and 
chairman of the War Emergency Council 
of Bakers, presided, and Otis B. Durbin, 
of Kansas City, was secretary. About 
500 bakers were present. 

Mr. Welle stated that the meeting was 


-called for the purpose of impressing upon 


the bakers the necessity of the use of flour 
substitutes, and to tell them how they can 
be used to the best advantage, as many 
bakers who wanted to use 20 per cent of 
substitutes did not know how. 

W. M. Campbell, of Kansas City, chair- 
man of the Missouri technical committee, 
urged co-operation among bakers so as to 
help each other in the present emergency, 
and said that the baking industry must 
show the right spirit in helping the Food 
Administration. He also stated that it no 
longer was a question of using 20 per cent 
of flour substitutes, but that it would 
possibly be increased before long to 40 
per cent. 

W. F. Gebhart, chairman of the St. 
Louis food administration committee, also 
urged co-operation among the bakers. He 
assured them that the Food Administra- 
tion would help them in every way possible 
to comply with the regulations, but would 
no longer be lenient with bakers who do 
not observe the law, and said experts from 
the Bureau of Chemistry are now check- 
ing up the bakers, and the delinquents will 
be brought to time. Other speakers were 
August Junge, of Joplin, Mo., George 
Meisner, St. Louis, and Charles Herten- 
stein, of the St. Louis food administration 
committee. 

Missouri has been divided into 12 dis- 
tricts by the state technical service com- 
mittee, in order to organize the bakers and 
secure their co-operation in the work to be 
done. St. Louis city and county is the 
only district fully organized so far. 
George Meisner is captain, assisted. by 
John H. Becker, Henry Hohengarten, 
George Manewal and George M. Gregor, 
representing the wholesale bakers; Jacob 
Taubmann, Conrad Strieder, M. Hoffman, 
Herman Daiber, William Hoerr, Joseph 
Matchachek, Clyde Phillips, Herman 
Heidland and Theodore Kiefer, represent- 
ing the retail bakers. 

Other districts in process of organiza- 
tion are: Kansas City and Jackson County, 
Otis B. Durbin, captain; Hannibal and 
adjacent counties, Elmer Zimmerman, 
captain; Moberly, Louis Klein, captain; 
Kirksville, J. D. Bondurant, captain; 
Chillicothe, no appointment; St. Joseph, 
F. J. Staedtler, captain; Jefferson City, 
John Sommerer, captain; Sedalia, Mr. 
Leffler, captain; Joplin, August Junge, 
captain; Springfield, John Hastin,. cap- 
tain; Sikeston, Emanual Schorle. 


NOTES - 


W. P. Edris, of the Pendleton (Oregon) 
Roller Mills, W. B. Sutton, Ohio repre- 
sentative of the Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y., and S. S. Carlisle, of 
Omaha, Neb., were in St. Louis this week. 

A meeting of millers of St. Louis and 
vicinity was called by Samuel Plant on 


-Wednesday, in the directors’ room of the 


St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, for the 
purpose of discussing matters of interest 
to the milling trade and to meet Alfred 
Brandeis and C. M. Bullitt, of the De- 
partment of Enforcement, Food Admin- 
istration, who are touring the states inves- 
tigating conditions relating to the milling 
trade. 





Pending Trade-Marks 
The following marks have been passed for 
Publication by the United States Patent Of- 


fice: 

“Gallego”; No. 104,739. Owner, Warner 
Moore & Co., Richmond, Va. Used on flour 
made from wheat. , 

Figure of Cerberus; No. 104,762. Owner, 
Warner Moore & Co., Richmond, Va. Used 
on flour made from wheat. 

“Shamrock”; No. 105,363. Owner, Southern 
Colorado Lumber Co., Trinidad, Colo. Used 
on alfalfa, alfalfa meal and pinto beans. 
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The one bright spot in the New York 
flour situation this week was the infor- 
mation that mills would be permitted to 
grind the full 90 per cent of last year’s 
grind, instead of 70 per cent, as previously 
ordered, by reason of which it was felt 
that some of the orders that had been 
canceled would be reinstated, and that 
much more trade demand could be satis- 


Other than an occasional car or two, 
mills made no offerings. Except for the 
trade in rye flour and the various substi- 
tutes, business was practically at a stand- 
still, and there is not much hope for any 
great improvement during the remainder 
of the crop year. The trade as a whole 
realizes this, and is taking the situation 
as philosophically as it can, buoyed up by 
the hope of an early harvest and large 
crop this year. 

No prices can be quoted that would be 
of any value, owing to the very limited 
offerings,. but such sales as were made 
were around $10.90, jute, for 100 per cent 
flour, and this nominally represented the 
value of the. three different characters of 
flour. 

Rye flour again had the center of the 
stage, following closely the continued ad- 
vance of grain prices, and was very firmly 
held at $15.25@15.80 bbl, jute. 

Barley flour was equally strong, though 
prices seem to be somewhat erratic, and 
the range between the quotations of mills 
is frequently very wide. Generally, prices 
ranged $13.75@14 bbl, jute. 

Corn goods were in good demand, 
though offerings were light. Same fairly 
good sales of meal for export were made. 
Yellow meal ruled at $5.25, white at $5.50, 

* and corn flour at $6, per 100 lbs, in cotton 
sacks. 

Rice flour prices were strong as usual, 
as the heavy demand continues and there 
are only limited amounts being offered. 
The price ranged $9.75@10 per 100 lbs 
in cotton sacks. 

Feed business is dead. There is little 
or none offered, and practically none on 
spot. There was some light trading in 
corn bran around $55.50 ton, and in barley 
feed at $49.50@52.50, in 100-lb sacks, but 
not sufficient to cause even a slight stir 
in feed circles. 

Receipts of flour were steady, and were 
reported as 270,060 bbls, of which 150,566 
were for export, leaving 119,484 for do- 
mestic consumption, which is well above 
the average daily need. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 


In view of the fact that the daily con- 
sumption of flour in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict has for years been considered to 
have been approximately 17,500 bbls, 
which figure has been arrived at by taking 
the receipts, plus the output of the local 
mill, minus the exports, it is interesting to 
note that, according to figures issued re- 
cently by a Chicago statistician, it is 
shown that the per capita consumption of 
wheat at the present time is 3.8 bus per 
annum, which would mean about seven- 
eighths of a barrel per capita. 

In a measure, gauged by the heavy de- 
crease in the balance of the baking busi- 
ness, these figures are borne out, though 
the use of substitutes is of course largely 
responsible for the decreased consump- 
tion of wheat. 


SUBSTITUTES RULE MORE RIGID 


A Washington dispatch says that all 
exceptions to the Food Administration 
rule requiring the purchase of an equal 


amount of substitutes with each purchase 
of wheat flour were revoked today, be- 
cause of the necessity of conserving wheat 


for the allies. The entire country thus is 
put on a parity in regard to buying of 
wheat flour. Exceptions to the rule had 
been allowed in certain localities where 
substitutes are little known and hard to 
obtain. 

Increased demands for _ breadstuffs 
from the allies were announced several 
days ago, when the Food Administration 
abolished the meatless meal arid the pork- 
less Saturday, as the consumption of 
wheat is closely related to the consump- 
tion of meat, and it was deemed more 
imperative to save the grain. Shortage in 
arrivals from ‘the Argentine caused the 
enlarged requests on this country. 


GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE HONORED 


A pleasant incident in the enforced 
quietude of the flour business was a 
meeting in the Produce Exchange for the 
purpose ‘of properly recognizing the ex- 
cellent work done by George A. Zabriskie 
while chairman of the complaint commit- 
tee, from which office he recently resigned 
on account of his time being now entirely 
devoted to Food Administration work in 
Washington. - 

R. A. Claybrook, president of the ex- 
change, presided, and spoke in glowing 
terms of the manner in which Mr. Za- 
briskie had conducted the affairs of the 
committee on which he had served for 
more than three years. 

He was followed by John Aspegren, a 
member of the complaint committee and 
former president of the exchange. Mr. 
Aspegren in his speech paid a high tribute 
to Mr. Zabriskie, and presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which had been suit- 
ably engrossed: 

“Whereas, George A. Zabriskie has re- 
signed as chairman of the complaint com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change in order to give his undivided 
efforts and full energy to the government 
during the war; and 

“Whereas, He has presided over the 
deliberations of this committee for many 
years with conspicuous ability, tact, im- 
partiality and success; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
complaint committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange, hereby record our sin- 
cere appreciation of the gracious and 
dignified, as well as successful, manner 
in which Mr. Zabriskie has presided over 
our committee meetings. 

“Further, of his unlimited and pains- 
taking devotion to his often arduous duties 
as chairman, and especially of his lovable 
personality and of his tactfulness, which 
have brought about such happy results. 

“We congratulate him upon his past 
success as well as on his new flattering ap- 
pointment, and extend to him our sincerest 
wishes for a long, successful and happy 
future.” 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. EARNINGS 


The Corn Products Refining Co. set 
aside from its record gross earnings last 
year approximately 20 per cent to meet 
the government’s special war taxes. The 
annual statement issued last week showed 
that the excess profits and war income im- 
posts absorbed $3,500,000 of the $17,389,- 
061 earnings from all sources. After 
meeting interest, insurance and deprecia- 
tion charges, and paying $2,087,883 pre- 
ferred stock dividends, a balance of $9,- 
260,577 remained for the common stock. 
This was equal to $18.60 a share. 

The great expansion of business in 1917 
was shown through comparison with the 
preceding year. The net income in 1916, 
amounting to $6,083,746 before meeting 
fixed charges, depreciation, etc., was $5,- 
263,000 less than last year, and the balance 
for common stock dividends in 1916 was 
less than half as large as in 1917. The 
balance sheet contained among the assets, 
as of Dec. 31, 1917, $4,847,429 of the com- 
pany’s own bonds which had been pur- 
chased during the year. The inventory, 
valued at $6,097,317, was $1,455,000 larger 


than a year before, and the total surplus 
of $22,566,825 represented a gain of $9,- 
260,577 during 1917. 


EXPORT FREIGHT SITUATION IMPROVED 


The semi-monthly review of the accu- 
mulation of export freight at North At- 
lantic ports made public last week by the 
freight traffic committee showed that the 
number of carloads of freight at port 
terminals on March 1 was approximately 
the same as on Feb. 15. A. H. Smith, 
regional director of railroads, said that 
this showed a favorable condition, because 
the accumulation had been held stationary 
while the amount of freight handled had 
greatly increased. 

The movement of foodstuffs was much 
larger. ‘The report showed that since Jan. 
1, when the government took over the 
railroads, the accumulation of freight at 
the ports had been reduced from 41,108 
carloads to 30,719. On Feb. 1 the total 
was 33,593 carloads, and on Feb. 15 it was 
30,714, or about the same as on March 1. 

The following table shows the carloads 
of export freight at the six ports on 
March 1, coal and grain not included: 








On On 
Incars piers ground Total 
United States.. 1,274 645 898 2,817 
Other allies ... 4,000 3,166 14,272 21,438 
Commercial ... 1,744 3,196 1,531 6,471 
Totals soiisc 7,018 7,007 16,701 30,719 


The situation at the port of New York 
on March 1 was as follows: . 








On On 
Incars piers ground Total 
United States... 512 623 1,260 
Other allies ... 1,209 964 7,798 9,761 
Commercial .... 1,467 2,475 1,308 5,250 
Totale .. ese 3,188 3,557 9,729 18,174 


THE BAKERS’ PROBLEMS 


With a view to getting an exact line on 
the baking situation here, the committees 
appointed by the local food board repre- 
senting the four different branches of the 
baking trade held a meeting at the office 
of the federal food board last week, at 
which time reports were made covering the 
situation. It was decided, however, that 
the interests of all would be best served 
by having bakers submit individual re- 
ports showing cost of production, distribu- 
tion and other matters pertaining to their 
business, which is now being done. 

It is thought that within a week these 
reports will all be in hand, at which time 
a recommendation will be made so that the 
positions of bakers may be improved. The 
advances in prices, if any are made, and 
it is almost certain that they will be, will 
be such as to cover any contingency that 
may arise between now and the coming of 
the new wheat crop, and will stand as a 
limit of increase until that time. 


NOTES 


C. O. Case, president of New England 
Flour Co., Boston, was in New York this 
week, y 

W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Ine., who has been in the West, 
arrived home on Wednesday. 

The directors of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., have declared a dividend on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum for the quarter ending Jan. 
31, 1918. 

The New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce will celebrate on April 5 its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. This is 
said to be the oldest organization of its 
kind in the world. 

Albert Ruyter, formerly manager of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., who 
has been spending the last two years on 
the Pacific Coast, has returned east, in 
exceptionally good health. 

The question of whether or not sight 
drafts with instructions attached to bills 
of lading, or by separate communication 
not to present for payment until arrival 
of car covered, are subject to stamp tax, 
was answered affirmatively by Commis- 
sioner Roper, of Washington, in a tele- 
gram dated March 1. This is a complete 
reversal of the previous ruling on this 
question. 





Virginia Flour and Feed Trade 

Flour demand at Lynchburg has been 
so active that mills were forced to notify 
agents to curtail orders to a day-to-da 
basis. This situation is without a parallel. 
Kansas mills are perhaps in worse shape 
than in other districts, and considerable 
flour bought for January shipment has 
not yet started east. 

Very little spot flour has been offered 
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and, when available, buyers showed no 
reluctance to paying the prices asked. 

Offerings of spot bran have been light, 
and prices have advanced under a heavy 
demand. There is only a moderate in- 
quiry for millfeed to arrive, but values 
generally are firmly held. 

The demand for feed at Danville is 
enormous. Mills are turning out large 
quantities, but it is wanted faster than 
they can make it. High prices fail to cur- 
tail buying. Most of the feed manufac- 
tured at this place is taken by local cus- 
tomers, and car-lot shipments are seldom 
made; in fact, large quantities are re- 
ceived from other milling centers. 

Were it not for the feed business, Dan- 
ville mills would have little profit in run- 
ning their plants. On account of the high 
prices. for farm products, farmers are 
heavy buyers of all kinds of feed. There 
is really no scarcity, but farmers are mak- 
ing every effort to get the prevailing high 
prices for the products they have to sell. 

Danville mills are doing a big flour busi- 
ness, getting most of their wheat from 
Virginia farmers, the quality being un- 
usually good. They are running on full 
time, and have a good family trade. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpuia, Pa., March 9.—There 
was little change in the local flour market 
this week. Owing to better traffic condi- 
tions, the receipts available for domestic 
consumption have somewhat increased, but 
demand has kept the supply well cleaned 
up and the market could easily absorb 
larger arrivals. There is a pretty good 
demand for stuff to arrive but the mills 
continue to offer sparingly and the volume 
of business is small. 

Flour substitutes continue scarce and 
firm. There is a good inquiry, but in many 
cases buyers hesitate to pay current ex- 
treme prices. Rye and barley flours, as 
well as corn goods, are held at fancy 
figures, with offerings extremely light. 
Rice flour in good demand, and tapioca 
flour is gaining in popularity. 

FRETHOFER BAKERY FIRE 

Early on Thursday the Freihofer bak- 
ery at Twenty-third and Master streets 
was damaged $50,000 by fire. The entire 
center of the main building, which con- 
tained a brand-new elevator with malt 
crushers and flour mixers used in making 
Liberty bread, was totally destroyed. In 
addition a large quantity of flour stored 
in the third story was damaged by water. 
The morning shipments of bread on the 
first floor were saved, and delivered as 
usual, 

The blaze was discovered on the second 
floor of the bakery by a policeman, who 
immediately sounded an alarm. The 
flames spread rapidly, and within 15 min- 
utes four alarms had been sent in. It was 
in the bread-making department that the 
flames made the most headway, and from 
there the fire ate its way up to the third 
floor, where the machinery and bundles 
of wrapping paper were. 

The roof of the building collapsed in 
the center, and several firemen barely 
escaped injury. The Freihofers say that 
the usual bread service to their customers 
will be unhampered, as the supply will be 
gotten from the main bakery on Indiana 
Avenue. 

GRAIN STANDARDS HEARING 

The Department of Agriculture has in- 
vited farmers, millers, merchants, in- 
spectors, warehousemen, carriers ard all 
other persons interested, to attend a pub- 
lic meeting to be held in room 201, Bourse 
Building, on March 14, when a representa- 
tive of the department will hear advice 
and suggestions relative to a revision of 
the official grain standards of the United 
States for wheat. 

In his official notice the Secretary of 
Agriculture says: “The war has brought 
about fixed prices for wheat and the sub- 
stantial elimination of competition in 
wheat transactions. It has also placed the 
milling and baking industries on a new 
basis. Under present abnormal conditions, 
mixtures of different classes of wheat, 
admixtures of rye and other factors which 
influence color, texture and loaf volume 
of bread do not play nearly so important 
a _— in the marketing of wheat as they 
did under pre-war conditions. 

“Regulation of storage, mixing, clean- 
tng and distributing of wheat has altered 
materially the relative importance of other 
factors. Many of the changes requested 
in the present standards appear to have 
been based upon normal marketing condi- 
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tions, but most of the suggestions were 
caused by the application of new require- 
ments to the milling and baking industries 
and the reorganization of grain-marketing 
practices.” 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,580,344 
bus, against 5,433,649 during the same 
time last year. 

The Harden Feed & Grain Co., of Ham- 
burg, Pa., has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital, by Reeve Harden, Fred 
V. Burgher and Joseph Addis. 

Friction of a milling machine in the 
flour mill of Isaac S. Seigrist, near Lan- 
caster, caused spontaneous combustion 
and fire, entailing a loss of about $500. 

According to the state board of agricul- 
ture, crop reports on wheat and rye are 
anything but favorable, due to the wet 
autumn, farm work delays and late plant- 
ing. Many farmers are now 4 hone 
wheat at about 60 per cent of the norma 
condition at this time. 

Secretary of Agriculture Patton has 
called upon all local draft boards that 
granted deferred classification to young 
men, who asked it because of agricultural 
pursuits, to see that those who went into 
mining work during the winter either 
return to the farms or receive another 
classification. 

At the Drexel Institute in this city, ex- 
periments have begun with potato flour, 
but the experimenters have not arrived at 
any conclusions yet. The present opinion 
there is that the best way to use potatoes 
in bread is in a mashed form. Some of 
the big bakeries in this city are reported 
to be using them in this form in their 
bread dough. 

SamvueEt S. Danrets. 





BOSTON ‘ 

Boston, Mass., March 9.—The scarcity 
of white flour for shipment continues, and 
very little business is reported. During 
the week one car of 100 per cent patent 
was offered here, and sold at $11 bbl, and 
a car of Kansas 100 per cent patent at 
$11.40, all in sacks. Aside from this, there 
were no offerings. 

Conditions are bad locally, and many in 
the flour trade and among those depend- 
ent on that trade for supplies are of the 
belief that the situation has not been 
helped by efforts to control trade meth- 
ods. Some millers’ agents are able to 
secure considerable flour, while others are 
unable to secure a barrel. 

Wheat flour substitutes are in active 
demand, with the ‘inarket ruling higher. 
Rye flour patents are practically out of 
the market, but an’ occasional car of 
straights is offered. During the week 
about 700 bbls of the latter were sold at 
$14.60 bbl, in sacks, for shipment. Other 
mills, however, are holding what they have 
to offer around $15. No rye meal offer- 
ing. 

White corn flour, which was a factor 
here for some time, is now a thing of the 
past, so far as offerings are concerned. 

Demand for barley flour is good, but 
there is very little of this product offering 
for shipment, the prices quoted ranging 
$14.50@15. One of the big Minneapolis 
mills offered ‘at $12.40 in sacks early in 
the week, and sold at that price. Some 
arrived during the week, and about 1,500 
bbls are said to have changed hands. 

Graham flour is quiet and unchanged 
at a range of $9.50@10.60 bbl, in sacks. 

Corn-meal substitutes continue in good 
demand. White corn meal is offered for 
shipment at $6.35@6.60, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.75, both in 100-lb sacks. Cracked 
corn, even, is in good demand, and ordi- 
nary corn meal for cattle-feeding is also 
held higher. The “old-fashioned” oatmeal 
is in active demand as a substitute in the 
making of oatmeal bread. Rolled oatmeal 
is quoted at $12 bbl, in wood, with cut 
and ground at $13.80. 


WILL CONTEST SWITCHING CHARGES 


The transportation bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been informed that 
a charge for switching freightcars to and 
from private or industrial sidetracks is 
now under consideration by the railroad 
director-general, and has been referred to 
the various state commissions having jur- 
isdiction over railroad matters. 

The proposition is for the railroads to 
charge $2 for each car switched to or 
from the point where the private tracks 
and the railroad tracks connect, with an 
additional charge of $1 each if cars are 
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placed by the railroad locomotives at 


‘points desired on the private tracks, but 


not if the owner of the sidetrack places 
the car. 

If this change is made, the present car- 
load rates would apply only to or from 
the public railroad tracks at each station 
where cars are delivered to be loaded or 
unloaded by shippers and receivers of 
freight, and if cars are desired placed on 
private tracks the $2 or $3 charge per 
car would be made in addition to the 
freight rate. 

A somewhat similar charge was pro- 
posed in 1914, when the general 5 per 
cent rate advance case was pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Then a $2 charge for spotting cars 
on private tracks was proposed by the 
railroads east of the Mississippi River. 
This was held by the Commission in 1915 
to be unjustifiable, under the conditions 
then existing. 

The Grain Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce is opposed to these proposed 
charges, and will make a vigorous protest. 


NOTES , 


Two new corporations—the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Spaghetti Mfg. Co., with $10,000 
capital, and the Eisenmann Baking Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., with $150,000 capital— 
were formed this week. 

The stock of flour in Boston, March 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
showed a decrease of about 7,500 bbls 
from the previous month in the amount 
held for local or domestic distribution. 
On that date there were in store, unsold, 
26,313 bbls, compared with 33,774 on 
Feb. 1, and 24,339 a year ago. 

Formulas for making bread on the 
80-20 per cent and the 70-30 per cent 
basis, worked out at the Liberty bread 
shops in this city, will result in the sav- 
ing of many hundred pounds of flour and 
cereals that would otherwise have been 
wasted in experiments by individual bak- 
ers. There are now four Liberty bread 
shops in operation in Boston, They start 
on a two-months basis, and when it is felt 
that they have done their work in a cer- 
tain locality, they are moved on to an- 
other. 

Louris W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 9.—There seems 
to be more wheat flour here than substi- 
tutes. There is no corn flour obtainable, 
the mills claiming they are sold well ahead. 
Prices are steady for wheat flour and 
higher on barley and rye flowrs, with offer- 
ings of both the latter not worth mention- 
ing. 

There is only a limited quantity of 
wheat here, and unless some arrangement 
is made at the meeting to be held next 
week, a scarcity will exist which may close 
down some of the mills. It is figured that 
under the prevailing output there is 
enough wheat held in Buffalo to supply 
the mills until the first week in May. 

As far as barley, rye, and to some ex- 
tent corn, are concerned, there is little 
prospect of getting anything to grind 
before the opening of navigation. Just 
how much wheat or other grain is coming 
down for consumption on the first boats 
nobody seems to know. 

Millfeeds are not offered, as the mills 
have all they can do to save enough to fill 
up carloads containing flour. There is an 
active demand in the country, and it is said 
some high prices are being paid by the 
farmer. Possibly with heavier receipts of 
corn here, the situation will improve, but 
it will take some time to fill up all the 
holes. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is scarce,, but 
prices have eased off considerably this 
week. Hominy feed stronger, and offer- 
ings light. Gluten feed practically 
cleaned up. Cottonseed meal is easier for 
20 per cent, and offerings fair, but no 
better meal is obtainable. Oil meal is 
strong for spot or quick shipment, but 
there is really nothing offered for March 
and little for April. Manufacturers quote 
shipment at $55, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is quoted at $4.50 per 100 
lbs. Buckwheat flour is selling quickly at 
$7.50 per 100 lbs in small sacks. Rolled 
oats higher, and it is impossible to sup- 
ply the immediate demands. Oat hulls 
scarce and higher. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 129,100 bbls, represent- 





ing 77 per cent of capacity, compared with 
113,300, or 68 per cent, last week, 105,250, 
or 63 per cent, a year ago, 107,250, or 64 
per cent, in 1916, 101,550, or 74 per cent, 
in 1915, and 107,800, or 78 per cent, in 
1914. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 32,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 8,500,000 a year 
ago. P 

There is a great demand for seed corn 
in this market. Dealers also report an 
extraordinary inquiry for garden seeds. 

The state food commission is urging 
farmers in New York to plant spring 
wheat. Some very fancy Canadian seed 
wheat is offered. 

Hermon Ferguson, who has been con- 
ducting a home bakery at Oswego, N. Y., 
has taken the Bowen bakery and will in- 
stall new apparatus. 

Practical assistance is being given to 
some bakers here by Ward & Ward, in 
the matter of arriving at the correct pro- 
portion of substitutes in making bread. 

Bakers have advanced the price of 
bread to 9 and 10c for the small and 15 
and 16c for large loaves. The increased 
vost of substitutes is given as the cause 
of the advance. 

The Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas, is putting in Fraser 
boilers and other machinery. The work is 
in charge of the A, E. Baxter Engineering 
& Appraisal Co. 

The big dehydrating plant at Elba, N. 
Y., is to experiment in drying potatoes. 
There is an enormous stock of potatoes in 
this state, of fine quality, which will go to 
waste unless some outlet is found. 

Waterways men in Buffalo are oppos- 
ing the Sage bill, which appropriates 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of canal-boats 
to operate on the new barge canal, as it 
would discourage private enterprise. 

Farmers living in the vicinity of Tyrone, 
N. Y., have purchased the Tyrone Roller 
Mills and formed a new company. The 
property is a four-story modern building 
equipped for making all kinds of flour 
and meal. New machinery will be in- 
stalled. 


The A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co. is preparing plans for the in- 
stallation of the second half of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co.’s plant at Dallas, 
Texas. It will have a capacity of 3,000 
bbls, and work will commence as soon as 
machinery can be procured. The same 
company is remodeling the plant of the 
Dayton Milling Co., Towanda, Pa., in- 
stalling Fraser boilers and putting in new 
machinery to manufacture buckwheat. 

E. BanGasser. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., March 9.—Flour was 
as scarce as ever, with the limited trading 
confined principally to the substitutes, 
which, while generally higher than the 
original, were numerous and varied, indi- 
cating that they had reached top and were 
on the down-grade. The only exception 
to this was rye flour, which soared regard- 
less of the fact that only a small per- 
centage of the people paid any attention 
to its soaring. 

The latest Food Administration move 
will shortly necessitate the making and 
quoting of but one grade of flour, and 
that 100 per cent, or war grade, which, 
with the return to 90 per cent produc- 
tion, should soon simplify and relieve the 
situation considerably. It has developed 
that some mills will sell their product 





* cheaper for war than for domestic, thus 


explaining in a measure the variations as 
to price. Sales included winter straight, 
corn flour, barley flour and corn meal 
within the range of quotations. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
95 per cent patents, $10.85@11.05; 100 
per cent straights, $10.60@10.80,—98-lb 
cottons, 5c more in 140-lb jutes and 25c 
more in wood. ‘ 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.70@10.85; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.50@10.65,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-Ib jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.85@11.05; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.60@10.80,—98-lb cattons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in 
wood. 

City mills ran full time, principally on 
back orders, and advanced winter flour 
25c¢ bbl and feed 50c ton. 

Flour substitutes were irregular, but 
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more plentiful and active, at the following 
quotations, basis sacks: corn flour, $6.50 
@6.75 per 100 lbs; corn grits, $5.75@6; 
hominy, $5.75@6; corn meal, white. or yel- 
low, .25@5.50; rice flour, 9@9%c lb; 
barley flour, $12.50@13.50 bbl, with some 
mills asking up to $14.25 or more. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 94,073 
bbls; destined for export, 73,296. 


NOTES 


Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 47; number now in port, 40. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
664,254 bus—368,254 wheat and 296,000 
rye. 

John Ament, of George F. Ament & Co., 
feed, grain and hay, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce. 


On Thursday, when Minneapolis was 
paying $3 bu for rye, Baltimore was try- 
ing to sell it at $2.75, including freight 
to the seaboard. 

Insurance rates on grain in export ele- 
vators at Baltimore, March 4: wheat, 
$2.30; corn, $2.25; rye, $2.75; barley, 
$2.50; oats, $1.10. 

R. A. Claybrook, president New York 
Produce Exchange and New York man- 
ager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was here Thursday. 


C. P. Blackburn & Co., grain commis- 
sion, have brought suit against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. for $2,500, for 
alleged loss of corn in transit. 


A. Fassler, president and manager Wil- 
lis Norton & Co., millers, Topeka, Kansas, 
was on ‘change this week as the guest 
of J. M. Wharton, his local agent. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to March 9, 1918, 56,767 
bus; year ago, 235,215. Range of prices 
this week, $1.50@2.25; last year, $1.12@ 
1,15. 


Charles de Peyster Valk, local repre- 
sentative of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, who has been on the sick 
list for a long time, has returned to busi- 
ness. 


Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to March 9, 1918, 1,413,543 bus; 
same time last year, 1,363,812. Range of 
prices this week, $2.05@2.20; last year, 
$1.50@2.05. 


The Chamber of Commerce will be rep- 
resented at the public hearing relating to 
tentative revision of the official wheat 
standards of the United States at Phila- 
delphia, March 14. 

One of the big Minneapolis milling com- 
panies at the close was quoting barley 
flour at $12.50 bbl, 98-lb cottons, in car- 
load lots. Some mills were asking over 
$14 for the same thing. 


The local demonstrations by the War 
Food Bureau of how to use barley, oats 
and corn flour as substitutes for wheat 
flour have become very popular with the 
ladies, who are daily in attendance in large 
numbers. 

The Baltimore Mfg. Co., a subsidiary 
of the Fleischmann Co., is planning to 
build a $200,000 vinegar plant on 13 
properties recently acquired and virtually 
covering the block at Central Avenue, 
Bank and Exeter streets. 

Thomas B. McGovern, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, who is seeking to estab- 
lish closer trade relations between the 
leading cities of this country and South 
America, was on ’change here Wednesday. 

E. H. Koester, a leading baker of this 
city, is said to be getting great results 
from the new bakery which he recently 
built at a cost approximating $100,000. 
His only son, for whom the new plant was 
ultimately intended, has been drafted. 

Charles de Peyster Valk, local distrib- 
utor of Commander flour, has instituted 
suit against John Hergenroeder and Wil- 
liam Gerschwendt, individually and as co- 
partners, formerly trading as Hergen- 
roeder and Gerschwendt, also as the Day- 
light bakery, for $343. 

Colonel I. Thord-Gray, of the British 
army, in a speech this week before 3,000 
shipbuilders at Sparrow’s Point, was re- 
ported to have said among many other 
interesting things: “It is not generally 
known, but there is a shipyard on the 
Clyde where a battleship will soon be 
launched which was built from the keel 
up by women. Only two men were on the 
job, and all the women are skilled me- 
chanics.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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RESUMPTION OF GRINDING 


The notice to resume grinding, issued 
this week, was most welcome to the mills 
which have been closed down: Altogether 
about one hundred and sixty-five mills 
were closed down in this division, although 
some were permitted to continue on gov- 
ernment work or for local business. It is 
now understood that the mills may grind 
out the ninety per cent of their wheat 
allotment as fast as suits their convenience. 

Many buyers of flour, including brokers, 
jobbers and bakers, have been endeavor- 
ing to set up a claim that, by the regula- 
tions of the Food Administration, they 
were entitled to seventy per cent of their 
last year’s purchases from the mills. This 
suggests an attempted trick in the con- 
struction or interpretation put on these 
regulations. What the regulations stated 
was that millers were expected not to sup- 
ply their established trade beyond seventy 
per cent of their previous purchases. 

The definition of what was “established” 
trade was left to the mill, and the regula- 
tion was a restraint on the mill as to the 
amount of flour that could be supplied— 
not an obligation imposed to supply that 
flour. Anyway, buyers have not got any- 
where with this plea. They appear to have 
been aware themselves of the rather lib- 
eral construction they were giving the 
regulations. It has simply borne witness 
to their great need for flour. 

As a matter of fact, millers have not 
been able to give their established trade 
seventy per cent of last year’s purchases. 
It frequently has not amounted to more 
than forty per cent, and in instances to 
nothing at all. Buyers have been coming 
to the mills begging for flour. 

Buyers now appear to have recognized 
the situation in regard to wheat flour, and 
the demand is shifting to substitutes. Mills 
making corn meal, corn flour and barley 
flour are all sold ahead, and not able to 
take on further orders. Rice flour is in- 
creasing in demand, and some flour mills 
may be turned over to grinding rice. Mill- 
ers are inquiring where rice may be had 
for grinding, and for information about 
milling it. 

The milling of corn under present con- 
ditions is unusually hazardous, particu- 
larly to those who have had no experience 
heretofore. Experienced corn millers re- 
alize the possibility of taking heavy losses 
by the corn getting out of condition in ele- 
vators or after being shipped. Consider- 
able corn which is described as merchant- 
able is not suitable for milling; merchant- 
able and milling corn are not synonymous 
terms. Grinding kiln-dried corn is not 
enough to insure safety. The product 
should be either kiln-dried in the process 
of manufacture or after made, in order 
to insure safety in shipment. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
March 9 was 12,800, or 27 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 12,280, or 251, 
per cent, last week, 25,550, or 53 per cent, 
a year ago, 26,800, or 56 per cent, two 
years ago, and 25,900, or 54 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Toledo. mills have no flour to offer, and 
hence prices are nominal. One of the 
Toledo mills is grinding barley flour; this 
is the first time any barley flour has been 
made in Toledo. The situation with the 


mills remains unchanged beyond their hav- 
ing resumed operation by the lifting of 
the 75 per cent embargo this week. 

The Continental Sugar Co., Toledo, is 


giving some consideration to the manu- 
facture of potato flour. If beet sugar 
plants are adapted to the making of potato 
flour, considerable relief for the flour 
shortage might be had from this source, 
and at the same time a market found for 
the surplus potato crop. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 62,160 bbls, 
for the week ending March 9 made 19,741, 
or 31 per cent of capacity, compared with 
20,063, or 29 per cent, last week, by nine 
mills of 67,800 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev, & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co,, Goshen. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Barring somewhat colder weather one 
day and a light snowstorm which did no 
good beyond furnishing additional mois- 
ture, the weather continued of springlike 
character this week. The wheat crop ap- 
pears to have come through the winter in 
satisfactory condition. It is a little early 
to make a sweeping general statement 
about it, but present indications are fa- 
vorable. 

A number of places in Ohio have sent 
in d reports of wheat condition. These 
include Columbus, Dayton, Jeffersonville, 
Laurelville, Hillsboro, Navarre, New Lex- 
ington, Newtonville, Portsmouth, Stouts- 
ville, Upper Sandusky and Wilkesville. 

The Ohio State report, issued this week, 
gives a wheat ‘condition of 84, compared 
with 73 a year ago. The report says that 
in many fields of wheat having the appear- 
ance of being killed, the roots are still 
alive, and the plants are expected to grow 
rapidly under favorable conditions. 

Corn in the crib is in very bad condition, 
much of it rotting and sprouting. Seed 
corn will be scarce, and unsafe to use un- 
less tested. About 22 per cent of the 
corn crop is still in the hands of producers. 
Farm labor will be only 62 per cent .of 
what it was in 1917. 

The Michigan state report says that 
219 correspondents reported wheat suf- 
fered injury during February, while 197 
reported no damage. Total marketed in 
Michigan the past seven months is estimat- 
ed at 6,500,000 bus.. The crop of wheat 
for the year was given as 13,923,926 bus; 
of rye, 4,533,317; of oats, 44,808,061; of 
barley, 3,319,702; of buckwheat, 348,669. 

The government report, just issued, 
gives farm reserves of wheat. in Ohio as 
9,051,000 bus, Indiana 4,675,000 and 
Michigan 2,586,000. 


NOTES 


The Wadsworth (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
sold its mill and business to the Wads- 
worth Milling & Lumber Co. 

Bread prices in Detroit have been ad- 
vanced. The wholesale price for the 16-02 
loaf will be 9c instead of 8; the 24-oz loaf 
121, instead of 11. 

The Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has moved into a new building which it 
owns at 1193 Hamilton Boulevard, giving 
it very commodious offices. 

The Beck Cereal Co., Detroit, Mich., 
besides making oatmeal, is producing oat 
flour and corn flour. It is sold ahead, and 
unable to take on more business. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, April 16-17. No announcement of 
the programme has yet been made. 


W. B. Campbell, vice-president Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., was 
in Toledo March 7, and called at the mill- 
ing division office of the food administra- 
tion. . 

H. M. Crites & Co. are building a 
1,000-bbl corn mill and 500-bbl flour mill 
at Circleville, Ohio. They purchased the 
site formerly occupied by the Ohio Ce- 
real Co., and expect to have the mills 
complete by Oct. 1. 

Owing to the scarcity of seed corn, 
many farmers in Defiance County plan on 
sowing considerable spring wheat. Last 
year several in this county w spring 
wheat with satisfactory results, showing 
an average yield of 35 bus per acre. 

State Food Administrator Croxton will 
tolerate no seed corn profiteering. L. J. 
Brundage, Findlay, and Gustavus Reis, 
Metamora, were reported as charging $20 
and $25 bu for seed corn. They have been 
advised that they must sell for $7 bu, 


shelled. 
Clearing-houses for handling the seed 
corn situation intelligently will be estab- 


lished in Ohio. County superintendents 
and agents will co-operate with the farm- 
ers, and a corn census will be taken, all 
returns to be made to the county agent 
through the schools. Reports showed that 
the average corn test for the state for 
germination is only 50 per cent. Corn 
testing 50 per cent will produce only a 
poor crop. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 9.—This 
week local mills ground 5,772 bbls of 
flour and, as was the case a week ago, the 
government took about all produced. The 
local buyer cannot get flour, and the rule 
regarding one pound per capita is being 
enforced to the letter. Millfeed is active, 
with $34 ton the prevailing price. The 
increased operation in mills naturally en- 
larged the supply of feed, which dairy- 
men gobbled up instantly. 

The fact that mills were granted the 
privilege of grinding an additional 15 per 
cent of wheat stimulated activity on the 
part of Hoosier mills this week, but did 
not relieve the domestic end of the market 
as much as had been hoped, though much 
of this extra per cent is available for home 
use. Indiana millers are facing the stern 
reality of having to help teach flour con- 
sumers that they must eat more substi- 
tutes, and the slogan of the state of “toot- 
ing the tute in substitute” is being over- 
worked among the trade this week. There 
was much more wheat coming to the mills, 
mainly from Michigan and Indiana, 

The mills as a rule would like to manu- 
facture more substitutes, but the outlook 
is not very rosy when one considers the 
heavy expense necessary to get rigged up 
to grind the various cereals. The ruling 
from Washington that all exceptions to 
the plan to require equal amounts of sub- 
stitutes with purchases of flour be re- 
voked is going to jolt some localities hard. 

All conjecturing as to the quantity of 
wheat and corn left on the farms in Indi- 
ana ended Friday with the report from 
Washington. Corn on the farms totaled 
85,443,000 bus, running far ahead of the 
amount reported by Ohio. Wheat on 
farms amounted to 4,675,000 bus, more 
than 1,500,000 bus in excess of that re- 
ported a fortnight ago by a member of the 
department who visited this state. 

ith so much agitation regarding mill- 
ers producing meal and products from 
corn, the corn miller is assuming an im- 
portant réle in food production in this 
state. During the week it developed that 
more than $500,000 of Indiana money 
were tied up in corn being shipped from 
a to Buffalo, but this only 
covers the value of yellow corn shipped 
from this point during the past seven days, 
or since the embargo was raised. Ship- 
ments to Buffalo average 75 cars per day. 
Complaint is made because of the em- 
bargo on oats east. 


NOTES 


A meeting will be held here March 16 
for the purpose of revising grain stand- 
ards, it was announced at headquarters 
this week. 

The Rice Cereal Co., Fort Wayne, with 
$30,000 capital, will operate grain eleva- 
tors. Directors are Amiel C. Gladieux, 
Simon FE, Mentzer, W. H. F. Moellering, 
Fred Eckhart, Otis L. Friendline, Fred 
Wehrenberg, A. R. Schnitker. 

Because “intensive” farm work is about 
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to begin, it was decided this week that 
the ruling by which farmers could pur- 
chasé but 12% lbs of flour should be 
changed, and that this class be allowed 
enough to meet “the family’s needs for 
two weeks after the date of purchase, but 
in no case to exceed 50 Ibs.” It was held 
that should farmers, living a considerable 
distance from town, be compelled to drive 
to town every time they ran out of flour, 
it would interfere with their spring work. 
J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 9.—Notwith- 
standing the improvement in weather con- 
ditions and transportation, southeastern 
mills are receiving less than one-half of 
the monthly allotment of wheat, and as a 
result the supply of flour is far below the 
demand. The Grain Corporation has not 
furnished some of the mills with the Janu- 
ary allotment, and the amount of wheat 
directed for March is negligible. 

Altogether, the millers of this territory 
are pessimistic as to the outlook for early 
improvement in the situation. There is 
uneasiness as to the flour supply, this 
being more pronounced in the cities than 
in the rural sections, due to the larger 
percentage of substitutes used in the 
country. 

Owing to the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the wheat being ground by 
southeastern mills has been coming from 
the Pacific Coast, prices have been sharply 
advanced on flour. A majority of the 
mills are-now asking $11.50@12.50, basis 
98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River. Substi- 
tutes are in fair demand, with prices very 
strong. Rye and barley flour are quoted 
higher than wheat flour. 

Demand for corn meal is reported not 
as large as it has been, although, on ac- 
count of limited supply of milling corn, 
mills have about all the business they can 
handle. Prices range $4.55@4.82 per 
100-Ib bag, f.o.b. Ohio River. White mill- 
ing corn is quoted $1.90@1.95 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Millfeed is moving in a routine way at 
established prices, with supply far less 
than demand. Quotations: = Ry bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $32.70 
@35.70; middlings, $41.70@44.70. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 182,990 bbls, had an output 
this week of 44,954, or 24.5 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 45,109 bbls 
and 29 per cent of capacity last week, 
51.3 per cent the same week in 1917, 65.7 
in 1916, 51.5 in 1915, 55.3 in 1914, 54 in 
1913 and 68.8 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


: March 9 March 2 
Pa ee per oer 13,955 11,625 
Wheat, bus ..........6. 38,000 17,000 
COPR). DOR cssewccdccccns 222,000 176,000 
SS ere yr 294,000 300,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville, this 
week, 222 cars. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
reports the grinding of two cars of rice. 

The car shortage has been more acute 
in the southern territory this week than 
for some time. 

The City Milling Co., of Cocke County, 
Tenn.; with $25,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by B. L. Warren and others. 

The new wheat crop in Tennessee and 
Kentucky is reported to be looking fine, 
and farmers are very optimistic as to the 
outlook at present for a good yield. | 

The American Bread -Co., Nashville. 
will enlarge its plant by the installation 
of five ovens, with a capacity of 4,000 
loaves each daily, and two cake ovens. 
All improvements will cost $30,000. E. C. 
Faircloth and C, K. Evers, prominent in 
the flour trade, are at the head of tlic 
company. 

Food Administration officials are very 
busy. The officers at Memphis have issue‘! 
an ultimatum to consumers, warning them 
4o comply with the notice to report excess 
supplies of flour, stating that the names 
of some who have failed are known, an‘ 
that they will be proceeded against i! 
they do not comply. The Nashville offi- 
cers have issued exceptions in favor 0! 
hospitals, asylums and other institutions 
where the health of the inmates may be 
involved. Joun Lerrer. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FLOUR 


The following table shows the quanti- 
ties of flour exported from Canada by 
months in barrels since April, 1917, the be- 
ginning of the current fiscal year. It is 


not possible to give comparisons with last- 


year, for the reason that official figures of 
1916 were withheld from publication b 
the Canadian government: ; 








1917— Barrels 
April ..ccwcccsceeeseece 637,728 
MAY .cccccccsccsccesose 648,253 
JUNE ccccedcosecbecsiceos 357,359 
July .cccccccccccegscescecercetesse 936,491 
AUBUBSt ..cscccescecccescseceeseees 1,050,037 
September 883,752 
October ..ssceccecees oe 634,598 
November 986,954 
December 933,163 

Total, nine months ......-+++«++. 7,004,295 


These figures indicate a great expansion 
in Canadian business over any previous 
year. Prior to the war, Canada was doing 
an exporting business of less than four 
hundred thousand barrels per month. The 
first year of war brought the average 
slightly over four hundred thousand, and 
the second year six hundred and fifty 
thousand. The current fiscal year has so 
far shown an average of seven hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand barrels per 
month. On this basis the exporting trade 
equals the domestic consumption, and 
presents an entirely new outlook for the 
future of flour-milling in Canada. It may 
also be noted that, unlike the pre-war ex- 
porting business, that of the present day 
is profitable, at times more so than the 
business done in home market. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


This country’s need of flour seems in- 
satiable. Few mills of large capacity are 
better than a month behind with orders, 
and new sales are meeting with closest 
scrutiny. The regulation flour, which is 
all that any one may now make or sell, is 
surprisingly good value, and those house- 
holders who stocked up with the old high 
patents previous to the change must feel 
ridiculous now that the quality of the 
regulation flour is better understood. 
Whatever the quality of the flour, there is 
no question as to its being in demand. 

Exporting business is slow, owing to the 
pressure of domestic requirements and the 
fact that the latter trade shows better 
profits. 

Quotations are $11 bbl for cash and 
$11.10 if credit is required, for spring 
flour in 98-Ib bags; winter flour, $10.60@ 
10.70, in new bags, track, Toronto. Bro- 
kers are offering $10.30 for Manitoba reg- 
ulation flour and $9.90 for Ontario regula- 
tion flour, in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. seaboard 
for export. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is offering the equivalent of $10.80 bbl for 
spring wheat flour, in bags, f.o.b, St. John, 
for export. 


MILLFEED SCARCE 


Reduced supplies of ‘wheat at Ontario 
mills have still further curtailed the out- 
put of millfeed. There is not nearly 
enough to go round. Bran, in straight or 
mixed car lots, delivered f.o.b. cars, $35 
ton, in bags; shorts, $40. 

WHEAT 

Farmers’ deliveries of winter wheat are 
very limited. It is supposed they are 
feeding their stocks and se the coarser 
grains, which, being mcsateamrms, Roe in price, 


show much better profits than wheat. No. 
2 red or white soft winter wheat is worth 
$2.22 bu, in store, Montreal. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba wheat is costing Ontario 


millers in the neighborhood of $2.40 bu, 
delivered, f.o.b. cars at mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Supplies of these grains are limited, and 
rices continue upward. Mills are paying 
1 bu for No. 2 white Ontario oats at 
their doors. Barley, $1.78@1.80 bu, in 
car lots, country points; rye, $2.35; No. 3 
yellow corn, kiln-dried, $2.05; , $3.70 
@3.80; buckwheat, $1.78@1.80; Manitoba 
oats, $1.05@1.06 for No. 2 feed, Toronto 
freights. 
CEREALS 

Millers are quoting the following whole- 
sale prices to the retail trade: rolled oats, 
$5.75 per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, $6.30, f.o.b.; gold dust corn meal, 
$6.50; fancy yellow corn meal, $5.70; 
white corn flour, in 98-lb bags, $6.50; 
hominy grits, $6.50; pearl hominy, $6.50. 


NOTES 


Oat hulls have reached $30 ton in car 
lots at Ontario mill points. 

Hunt Bros., Ltd., have started their new 
flour mill at London, Ont. It has a capac- 
ity of 1,200 bbls per day. 

James R. Ness, Niagara Grain & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has recovered from his 
recent illness and is now back at business. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is quite lame from the effects of 
a fall of two weeks ago. 

Manitoba oats are scarce in Ontario. 
All-rail shipments have been light. In 
comparison with Ontario oats at $1 bu, 
Manitobas are not good value. 

An informal meeting of the Canadian 
flour millers’ committee was held at Ot- 
tawa on Thursday, in consultation with 
the food controller. Results have not 
been made known. 

The Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd., works at 
Tillsonburg, Ont., were burned March 6. 
The loss is estimated at $100,000. This 
company is a branch of a concern of same 
name in Silver Creek, N. Y., and was 
engaged in making a number of lines of 
mill machinery. 

It is feared that, with coarse grains un- 
controlled in price and rising steadily, the 
farmers of Ontario will divert the acreage 
they intended sowing with spring wheat 
this year to other more profitable grains. 
Many have already declared their inten- 
tion of doing so. e acreage under win- 
ter wheat in this province is smaller than 
usual, owing to weather conditions last 
autumn. If the difference is not made 
up by spring wheat, wheat production will 
fall behind. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., March 9.—There is 
some improvement in railway conditions, 
and supplies of wheat have come forward 
this week, which has enabled millers to 
resume operations. No mills are receiv- 
ing sufficient wheat for full capacity runs, 
but some claim they have been obliged to 
close down on account of accumulation of 
milled stock and poor prospect for an 
outlet for same. ; 

The only new development in local flour 
has been a stronger feeling in rye, and 

rices advanced lic bag. Sales in broken 
ots were made at $6.05 per bag, delivered 
to the trade. There is a fair inquiry for 
corn flour, which is scarce. 

A steady demand has been felt for 
spring wheat flour. Sales of car lots were 
made at $11.10 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. cars, 
Montreal, and to city bakers at $11.20, 
delivered, while broken lots sold to grocers 
and city bakers at $11.30; delivered. Win- 
ter. wheat flour is unchanged. Stocks on 
spot are light and prices maintained, with 
sales of broken lots at $11.10@11.50 bbl, 
in jute, ex-store, according to quality of 


bags. DAA 
vu 
v9) > oh 


ve 


A feature in millfeed is a stronger feel- 
ing in pure grain moullie. Pfices ad- 
vanced $2 ton. Sales of car lots were 
made at $68 and broken lots at $70, in- 
cluding bags, delivered. Bran $35 ton, 
and shorts $40, including bags, in mixed- 
car lots, delivered. 

A stronger feeling has prevailed in 
rolled oats, and some millers have ad- 
vanced prices lic to $5.85 per 90 lbs in 
jute. In cotton, prices are unchanged at 
$5.60. Buyers are supplied for some time 
to come. 

There has been a further decline of 2c 
bu in oats, due to resellers offering at 
lower figures. Odd cars of No. 3 Cana- 
dian western and extra No. 1 feed have 
sold at $1.091% bu, ex-store. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynrrec, Man., March 9.—There is 
an excellent demand for flour at all west- 
ern milling points. Millers find a ready 
sale for every barrel they can produce, 
and practically every plant in the West is 
running to capacity. Besides this good 
domestic demand, the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., is taking whatever surplus millers 
have to offer. The standard price for 
regulation flour is $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. 
St. John, for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 

Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.55 








Eastern Manitoba 10.50 
Western Manitoba -» 10.45 
Saskatchewan .........- -. 10.35 
Eastern Alberta .......... coco BO36 
Western Alberta ........-csesecsecees 10.35 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.45. 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.55 
Vancouver Island ........se+seeeeeees 10.60 
PMCS TUUHOT, a ciscsccccsoesseendpese 10.75 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above jist. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s or 24's, 60c bb] extra. 


Rye flour of local manufacture is now 
offering in the Winnipeg market at $13 
bbl in 98-lb bags, jobbing terms. 

MILLFEED 

The situation as regards millfeed grows 
daily more complicated in western Can- 
ada. Some of the largest mills have suffi- 
cient orders now on their books to take 
care of their output for the next 30 days, 
while fresh orders continue to pour in. 
Current quotations: bran, $30.80 ton; 
shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. 
point of shipment in Winnipeg territory; 
western Manitoba, 80c ton under; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, $3 under. British 
Columbia coast points: bran, $35, shorts, 


OATMEAL 


The heavy demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal keeps the cereal mills of the West 
running steadily. Much more ey 
could be utilized were it available. Today 
leading mills are asking for rolled oats 
$4.50@5 per 80-lb bag in mixed-car lots, 
f.o.b. point of delivery; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 15 per cent over rolled oats. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


There has been a good volume of wheat 
received at Winnipeg during the week, 
averaging more than for the corresponding 

eriod last year. The market has shown 
ess activity, the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
however, taking all offerings at the fixed 
prices, which are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba 
northern and $2.15 for No.-3 Manitoba 
northern. Wheat bought at these prices 
is subject to a tax of 4c bu, for use in 
equalizing carrying charges and adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 991%4c bu; No. 8 
Canadian western er P88; flax- 


n a) nn 





seed, $3.87; rye, $2.60,—in store, Fort 
William. 
WINNIPEG WHEAT INSPECTIONS 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 


by cars, for the week ending March 6, wi 
comparison : 


1917 
Feb. 28 299 
March 1 290 
March 2.. 281 
March 4 .... a 
March 5 452 
March 6 Sed 





Inspections of grain at Winnipeg from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 28, 1918: wheat, 
117,579,175 bus; oats, 26,032,500; barley, 
6,216,600; flaxseed, 3,274,700. 

One of the first steps to be taken in 
Saskatchewan’s greater production cam- 
paign is an arrangement whereby meet- 
ings are to be held throughout the rural 
districts for the "tay 0m of impressing 
upon the people the necessity of sowing 
the largest possible acreage of grain crops 
this spring. 

It was unanimously decided, at a meet- 
ing of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
council, held this week, to co-operate with 
western elevator owners in securing help 
to assist farmers in seeding operations. 
A committee has in hand the work of tak- 
ing a census of the exchange and making 
arrangement for the release of as many 
employees as possible. It is estimated 
that the Winnipeg exchange will contrib- 
ute 500 men, and the elevators from 2,000 
to 2,500, and arrangements are to be made 
to have them work on farms for a month, 
or longer if necessary. 


At a convention of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, held in Feb- 
ruary, a resolution requesting the Domin- 
ion government to fix a moisture standard 
for western spring wheat was passed. This 
resolution points out that, in the absence 
of any government standard, the elevator 
companies have established an arbitrary 
maximum of 12.50 per cent, whereas in the 
United States there is a government 
standard of 13.50 per cent for No. 1 north- 
ern wheat. The latter figure is favored 
by the Saskatchewan farmers as a maxi- 
mum for grade wheat, and 16.50 per cent 
as a maximum for tough wheat. 


G. Rocx. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


—————— March 9————____ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
151 7 





Baltimore .. 153 103 360 

Boston ...... 6 1 110 3 1 
Buffalo ..... 3,539 49 328 94 271 
Chicago ..... 985 3,224 6,768 178 666 
Detroit ..... 162 75 151 re 
Duluth ...... 754 41 25 14 3847 
Galveston ... 9 641 see 3 103 
Indianapolis. . 63 558 248 , 
Kansas City. 816 2,273 1,070 S ss» 
Milwaukee... 731 689 1,147 50 269 
Minneapolis. . 689 800 1,576 443 1,050 


New Orleans. 198 777 737 6 665 
Newp. News. eee eee eee eee 
New York... 303 61 376 151 760 


Omaha ..... 269 1,198 1,087 17 61 
Peoria ....:. 26 331 390 =. 9 
Philadelphia. 9 38 174 14 12 
St. Louis ... 56 378 418 4 3 
Toledo ...... 181 41 161 10 #117 

Totals..... 8,949 11,268 15,199 1,172 4,231 


Mar. 2, 1918 9,739 8,939 13,947 1,225 4,343 
Mar. 10, 1917 43,137 12,677 35,995 1,992 4,524 
Mar. 11, 1916 63,895 25,428 18,862 2,221 2,782 
Mar. 13, 1915 45,326 39,400 28,588 1,247 3,681 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
790,000 bus; rye, 53,000; barley, 112,000. In- 
creases—Corn, 2,329,000 bus; oats, 1,252,000. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 67,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to March 2, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


o-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 mate > 





Minneapolis ... 9,414 8,695 650 
Duluth-Superior 729 608 000 59 
66 outside mills 6,601 4,810 / 98 104 








Totals....... 16,644 14,113 748 691 
4 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 9 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. .$11.20@11.75 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.70@10.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.00@11.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.25 @11.65 


RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton ........... $14.65 @14.90 
BARLEY FLOUR. 
Standard grade, cotton ......... $13.50@14.00 


WHEAT—Milling demand good, offerings 
small. No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, government 
price $2.17; No. 3 red and No. 8 hard, $2.14; 
No. 4 red sold at $2.11 and a choice car of 
No; 3 red at $38.15; No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 
2-northern, $2.17. 

CORN—In good demand from exporters 
and industries. Market firm. Sample grade, 
$1.10@1.53; No. 6 mixed, $1.40@1.56; No. 5 
mixed, $1.60@1.64; No. 4 mixed, $1.73@1.77; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.40@1.65; No. 5 yellow, $1.50 
@1.66; No. 4 yellow, $1.70@1.75; No. 6 white, 
$1.45@1.81; No. 5 white, $1.60@1.85; No. 4 
white, $1.75 @1.85 

OATS—Shippers and courttry shorts good 
buyers of spot oats and to arrive. Prices 
higher. No. 3 white, 95@95%c¢; standards, 
95% @96c; No. 2 white, 95% @96c. 

RYE—Declined 5c, with demand lighter. 
Receipts, 126,000 bus; shipments, 55,000. No. 
2 sold at $2.90 and No. 3 at $2.85. 

BARLEY—Prices advanced to the highest 
of the season. Good to choice sold at $2.35 
@2.40; fancy, $2.42. Feed and mixing, $2@ 
2.15; screenings, $1@1.80. Receipts, 523,000 
bus; shipments, 220,000. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light; demand 
exceeds supply. Some millers are catching 
up on old orders. Leading millers have none 
to offer, and prices are entirely nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts—, a: me 





1918 1917 18 
Flour, bbis..... 280 403 291 386 
Wheat, bus.... 189 831 50 598 
Corn, 3,255 1,838 926 1,210 
Oats, 2,224 2,666 1,331 1,742 
Rye, 126 87 5 7 
Barley, bus.... 523 464 220 139 





TOLEDO, MARCH 9 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, cotton basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, regulation 98’s, cotton, f.o.b. 
mill 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............000055 $32.20 
BEIBOG GOOG coc viccccevecctvoeteccveeves 35.65 
DRIED. 6 060.405 ce eece sd ap cshosebo.0e 41.00 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags ..... - 654.50 





Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 8.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 14 cars, 9 contract; 
year ago 41, 15 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 77 cars, 4 contract; year 
ago 91, 64 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 74 cars, 38 contract; year 
ago 61, 31 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 16,800 48,600 150,700 29,400 
Corn, bus.... 92,400 108,000 18,700 42,400 
Oats, bus.... 117,600 94,400 102,400 45,200 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 9 


FLOUR—Wholesgle prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring patent 100 per cent war 


quality, cotton ...........6... $ -@10.55 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 15.50@16.20 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 14.00@15.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ -@10.50 
Barley flour, cotton ............ i3. -00@ 18. 2 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton....... ae 7.1 
Corn meal, white, 100 lbs, cotton .. :@ 6. 78 


MILLFEED—Strong, with eRetean light. 
Standard bran nominally $35@40.50; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $37@42; rye feed, $50@ 
50.50; barley feed, $46@48; hominy feed, $65; 
oil meal, $58 @58.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, with demand good from 
millers for all grades of milling. Receipts, 
50 cars. No. 1 northern spring, $2.20@2.24; 
No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. Gov- 
ernment prices prevail. 

BARLEY—Prices were 15@20c higher, 
with demand good from millers, brewers and 
maltsters for all grades. ‘Receipts, 267 cars. 
Medium, $2.22@2.42; No. 3, $2.18@2.41; No. 
4, $2.11@2.38; feed and rejected, $1.90@ 

35%. 


RYE—Up 16@17c. Demand good for all 
grades, and offerings were well taken care 


of. Receipts, 88 cars. No. 1, $2.78@3; No. 
2, $2.77% @3; No. 3, $2.65 @2.92. 
CORN—Advanced 8@10c, with demand 
good for all grades. Receipts, 599 cars. No, 
3 yellow, $1.80@1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.68@ 
1.80; No. 3 mixed, $1.75@1.85; No. 3 white, 


OATS—Prices were up 3c. Receipts, 178 
cars. Demand was brisk at all times, and 
offerings were all taken. Standard, 93@ 
96%c; No. 3 white, 92% @96%c; No. 4 white, 
92 @ 96c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 20,650 10,720 26,950 14,048 
Wheat, bus.. 62,400 193,750 23,400 107,769 


Corn, bus.... 802,580 309,540 373,820 156,620 
Oats, bus.... 398,720 876,120 148,000 670,879 
Barley, bus.. 347,310 337,850 157,590 96,206 
Rye, bus..... 116,025 43,845 40,800 42,675 
Feed, tons.... 1,220 3,684 460 2,462 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 9 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.20@10.60, cotton %-bblis; low- 
grade, $7.50@9, jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.62@1.65 per 100 Ibs; 
brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray, $2.05@2.10, 
—based on Administration grades and dif- 
ferentials, Kansas City. Corn chop, $3.40@ 
3.50 per 100 lbs. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today: hard 
wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 2 at $2.15, 1 at 
$2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.08; 
soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12; No. 
3, 1 at $2.10. 

CORN—No. 2 mixed sold today at $1.83@ 
1.90; No. 3 mixed, $1.75@1.81; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.95@2; No. 3 yellow, $1.74@1.84; No. 2 
white, $2@2.10; No. 3 white, $1.94@1.98. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917, 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. 164,700 789,750 116,100 831,600 


Corn, bus. ..1,888,750 237,500 1,031,250 848,750 
Oats, bus... 336,600 130,700 174,000 64,600 
Rye, bus.... 20,900 6,600 19,800 11,000 
Barley, bus. 60,200 25,200 . 12,400 91,000 
Bran, tons.. 400 420 2,220 520 
Hay, tons... 8,556 . 7,344 5,052 7,524 


Flour, bbls, . 10,000 7,750 25,500 7,000 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 9 

FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $11.25 
@11.75, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, $11@ 
11.40,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat 100 per 
cent, $11.25@11.75; low-grade, $9@9.50,— 
jute. Straight rye flour, $14.50, bbl, jute; 
white, $15. Rice flour, $9.25 per 100 lbs, in 
cotton; barley flour, $14.50 bbl. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 39 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk, at mill (sacks 
extra), $2 ton over for shorts; mixed feed 
$4, and middlings $9, ton over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 117 cars, against 110. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Receipts, 939 cars, against 8657. 
Prices were 4c higher on white and 10c higher 
on yellow. Closing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.67; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.67; No. 5 yellow, $1.58@1.60; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.46; No. 4 white, $1.84@1.85; 
No. 5 white, $1.75. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $10.35 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$11.15; cream meal, $10.85. 

OATS—wUp 3c, and demand good. Receipts, 
451 cars, against 437. Closing prices: No. 3 
white, 96%c; No. 4 white, 96%c; No. 2 mixed, 
93%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 53,930 81,800 101,490 99,200 
Wheat, bus.. 212,400 613,200 178,490 435,510 
Corn, bus... .1,340,450 483,600 948,920 215,560 
Oats, bus....1,050,000 523,600 883,120 339,600 
Rye, bus..... 20,900 ..... 10,840 8,730 
Barley, bus.. 44,800 4,800 33,980 1,370 





DULUTH, MARCH 9 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality ..........+. $9.75@10.00 
Durum war semolina .........+++. 9.80@10.00 
Durum clear .......- Trrrereer Te soos . 

No, 2 straight rye ...........+5- 13.75 @14.00 
No. 5 white rye blend........... 11.25 @11.50 
es: bf ren ree ees ee 12.00@12.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mch. 9.20,916 Mch. 10.14,540 Mch. 11.20,980 
Mch. 2.16,735 Mch. 8.17,720 Mch. 4.13,800 
Feb, 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 Feb. 26..25,000 
Feb. 16..19,080 Feb. 17..10,770 Feb. 19..39,900 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mch. 9. .... Meh. 10. .... Mech. 11. 

Mch. 2, Mch, 8. .... Mch. 4. 5, 360 
Feb, 23.. Feb. 24.. 3,650 Feb. 26.. 8,930 
Feb. 16.. Feb. 17.. 6,455 Feb. 19.. .... 


WHEAT—Light receipts limit business. 
Domestic arrivals compate fairly well with 
last year, but the bonded movement is far 
below a year ago. Movement of cars this 
way has not improved. Food Administra- 
tion practically turned all supplies arriving 
in this market over to the mills. Even then 
it became necessary to draw on elevator 
stocks to meet deficiency. There is immedi- 
ate need for increased track receipts to care 
for current milling needs if there is to be 


any accumulation to meet opening lake ship- 
ment. 

Total elevator withdrawals for the week, 
95,000 bus. Stocks decreased 84,000 bus, leav- 
ing on hand. at the close 754,000, against 9,- 
654,000 a year ago. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 2 905% @92% 260 190@223 
March 4 91. @92% 260 190@223 
March 65 92% @93% 260 191@224 
March 6 925% @94% 280 195 @230 
March 7 93 @95 280 203@238 
March 8 92% @94% 290 205 @240 
March 9%... 92% @94% 290 205 @240 
March 10*.. 56 @58% 153 90@123 

*1917. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 9 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


COPR 2. 60206 41 ave ° 

Oats ....... 25 1,267 591 Zt 2, 039 1, 616 
RY@ .sveese 14 +487 39 we 

Barley ..... 347 684 8638... 213 137 
Flaxseed ... 55 1,552 1,629 10 94 33 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (March 9), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
729 83 38 43 


Spring ..... 66 661 

Durum .... 3 28 286 RP... wae ose 

Winter .... 1 8 _ Saar 21 50 
Totals.... 70 6587 1,040 95 59 93 

COMM. co dnns 20 nee oes 32 oes ove 

seer re 5 48 3 9 1 
Bonded ++. 296 262 23 

RYO .ccwccee 1 14 

Barley ... 20 34 25 2 38 
Bonded. ar 11 17 ° 

Flaxseed ... 9 66 9 5 1 
Bonded... 6 20 26 § wes 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 9 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by . 

c- Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 ‘was Gea 1,474 4,694 14 1 845 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor } 
8 nor 4 475 183 2 1 46 
All other 
spring ... 195 5,977 6,041 5 664 765 
1 amb dur } 
eee seek raep 1 
1 dur, 2 dur 
All other 
durum ... 301 879 5,814 5 13 «4190 
1, 2 dk sae 9 ; 
1, 2 hd wnt 4 1 
All other 
winter ... 36 845 706 ee 6 29 
White ...... ee 4 eee 4 eee 
Mixed ..... 8 14 «136 
Totals ... 754 9,654 17,438 40 699 2,011 
Afloat ..... ees eve i) ee eee arr 
Totals . 754 9,654 18,196 40 699 2,011 


FEBRUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth- 
Superior for the month of February, 1918, 
and comparisons (000’s omitted), in bushels, 
were: 

co—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

Domestic .. 166 432 1,943 180 157 196 








Bonded .... 10 1,608 2,052... 63 344 
Totals ... 176 2,040 3,995 180 220 540 
COPR. wo sceee 61 | or 6 6 ee 
GE iessce 12 90 105 21 «25 36 
Bonded... ... 1,113 1,047 2 2 48 
BY@ ccpace’s 9 40 12 28 19 20 
Barley ..... 44 255 162 68 8 130 
Bonded... ... 86 73 1 2 33 


Flaxseed ... 35 114 2238 87 15 18 
Bonded... 8 55 > Saree en 





Totals - 345 3,793 5,631 393 511 825 


FLAXSEED—Market dominated by the law 
of supply and demand. Low stocks, scanti- 
ness of receipts and offerings, and urgency 
of both consumptive and speculative require-. 
ments were factors that had a direct bearing. 
Supplies in local elevators reported controlled 
by strong interests for shipment, and little 
if any available for sale. Stocks increased 
10,000 bus, making total holdings 55,000, 
against 1,645,000 in 1917. Sentiment is mixed 
on probable country reserves. 

Prices advanced irregularly. Sharp bulges 
brought on sudden and wide declines, but any 
material slump was short lived. Market 
slowly worked up into a new high record 
figure today, when May hit $4.20. Top for 
July was $4.17%, recorded on Friday, and 
$3.75 for October was registered the middle 
of the week. Close on July was %c under 
top, May 1%c ahd October lic. Net gain 
shown of 20c since March 2 on old crop, but 
only 2c on new. No. 1 spot now 4c under to 
7e over May. To arrive was quoted at 4c 


under May. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
—Close—, 
Opening March 10 


Mar.4 High Low Mar. 9 1917 
May ..$3.99 $4.20 $8.98% $4.18% $2.94\% 
July .. 3.97% 4.17% 3.97% 4.17 2.96% 
OR, ss ike Te 3.62 | eee 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 9 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,386 bbls, and 9,976,180 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs in wood: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour. $11.00@11.50 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 11.25@11.50 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour.. 10.50@11.50 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 83,915 
bus; exports, 38,566; stock, 8,534. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27;.No, 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 8, red winter $2.21, 
soft $2.19; No. 4, red winter $2.18, soft $2.16; 
No. 6, red winter $2.15, soft $2.13; sample 
grade, red winter $2.04@2.18, soft $2. 02 @2. 11, 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No, 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No, 1 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 8 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No, 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19, 

No. 6 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. ‘5 red, $2.21; No. 6 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No. 1 or No. 6 red, 
$2.20; No, 5:soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 6 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class. 

RYE FLOUR—Well cleaned up, and mar- 
ket firm and $1 higher. Quotations: $14.50 
@15.50, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in 
wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In good request and 

firm. Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of 
$13.75 @14.25 per bbl in sacks. 

CORN—Scarce and 5c higher, with demand 
only moderate. Receipts, 16,794 bus; stock, 
23,095. Quotations, car lots-for local trade: 
ey FS yellow, $2.03@2.05; No. 4 yellow, $2.02 


CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings continue 
light, and the market is firm under a good 
demand. With better traffic conditions, the 
trade is hopeful of a few movements of sup- 
plies in the near future, as the demand is 
likely to continue to be very good. Quota- 


tions: 100-1b 
sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal .......... - me 50 
Granulated yellow meal .......... 5.60 
Granulated white meal ........... see» @5.80 
Yellow table meal ..........0..6. + «ee + @5.30 
White table meal ..... See ecrcccccs +++» @5.80 
White corn flour .........eeeeeeee see» @6.30 
WOM OOTE BOGE Sci cic ce veescccs «e+» @6,00 
Pearl hominy .......ccceesvccsece see» @6.00 
Hominy and grits, case .......... «+ @2.85 


OATS—Demand fair, and market advanced 
1% @2c under light offerings. Receipts, 34,- 
281 bus; stock, 142,182. Quotations: 


TO FWA vcee dis isececs eg 06% @1.07 
Standard white ........... «++ 106 @1.06% 
a Bh eae +++ 1.05% @1.06 
NO, 6 WIRE Si cciewesccvaccsce + 1.04 @1.05 


OATMEAL—Firm and higher, under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, bbl, $12.71; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $11.30@11.55; patent, cut, 
bbl, $12.71@14.44; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $7.55 @10.55. 


BUFFALO, MARCH 9 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: i 
Spring wheat ...... cbse 
BE ba ehusrewtadibdicatcsos 
Rye, straight ........ 
Barley flour ....... ° 
Corn flour, white ... 
Grdham flour ....... 














Spring bran, per ton ..............0+5 $34.40 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.40 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 42.90 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 48.90 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 45.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ........ +. . 62.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ...... - 63.00 
COTW WRU, OE TUN cc chcvccsaccesedsne 51.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........: > 69.75 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 105.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........... 75.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ................ is 
Gluten feed, per ton .............. +. 57.07 
Cottonseed meal, 20 per cent, ton.... 41.75 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 54.0/ 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 56.0: 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 13.0/ 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton....... 32.00 


WHEAT—The movement was light of 
spring wheat this week, cars being scarce 
Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark ‘No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.27; regular No, 1 northern, $2.26 
Manitoba No, 2 northern, $2.27,—c.i.f. Win- 
ter wheat offerings were very light and mill- 
ers anxious for supplies. No. 1 white, $2.26: 
No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 
ed, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, 
No. 5 wheat 12c, under No, 1,—in store, New 
York, export. 

CORN—Active demand for anything that 
will make flour or meal. The best offered 
was not above No. 4 yellow. Lower grades 
dull and unsettled. Closing: No. 3 yellow, 








March 13, 1918 


$2; No. 4 yellow, $1.90; No. & yellow, $1.85; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.80,—on track, through 
billed, 

OATS—Strong and 2@38c higher than last 
week. Offerings were all taken. Choice 
heavy weights brought a premium of 1@2c 
for malting purposes. Closing: No. 2 white, 
os oa%: standard, $1.03%; No. 38 white, 

03%; No. 4 white, $1.02%,—on track, 
fates billed. 

BARLEY—About 25c bu higher. Good de- 
mand, and no offerings today. Malting or 
milling were quoted at $2.35@2.50, on track, 
Buffalo. 

RYE—Scarce, and 40@45c bu higher than 
last week. No. 2 was quoted at $2.85, on 

track, Buffalo. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 9 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent....... $10.85 @11.05 
Spring 100 per cent straight..... 10.60@10.80 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.70@10.85 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.50@10.65 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent.. 10.85@11.05 


Hard winter 100 per ct. straight 10.60@10.80 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 15.00@15.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ blended patent....... --@11.30 
City mills’ winter patent........ -@11.20 
city mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11.10 

MILLFEEBD—Scarce and higher. Inside 


quotations largely mythical, and outside rates 
epresenting the figures at which most mills 
ire selling as jobbers: Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $37.50@42.50; 
spring middlings, $39.50@44.50; soft winter 
bran, $33.60@38.50; soft winter middlings, 
$35.50 @ 40.50. 
WHEAT—Unchanged, with 
small and demand large. Receipts, 71,285 
bus; exports, 368,254; stock, 153,525. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 
CORN—Sharply higher, with demand 
urgent and movement growing. Receipts, 
137,668 bus; stock, 91,162. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 8 yellow, track, $2.05; near-by 
white cob, bbl, $10; yellow, $9@9.10. 
OATS—Up 1%@2c, with movement fair 
and demand good. Receipts, 228,044 bus; 
stock, 534,838, Closing prices: standard 
white, $1.07% @1.08; No. 3 white, $1.07@ 
1.07%. 
RYE—Advanced 20@25c, with demand ac- 
tive but movement moderate. Receipts, 92,- 


movement 





584 bus; exports, 296,000; stock, 148,493. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$2.80. 

BOSTON, MARCH 9 


FLOUR—No 100 per cent patents offered. 


MILLFEED—Receipts moderate on spot 
during the week, but no offerings for ship- 
ment from the mill or in transit. Arrivals 
went into consumption. No cottonseed or 
linseed meals offering. An occasional car of 
oat hulls was offered around $31@32 ton. No 
gluten or stock feeds on offer. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Good demand for 
all corn-meal products, but the offerings 
are limited. Feeding corn meal $3.90@4, 
cracked corn $4@4,.10, white corn meal $6.35 
@6.60, yellow corn meal $5.60@5.75, in 100-lb 
bags. Rye flour in good demand but light 
supply at $14.50@15 bbl, in sacks, for 
straights; barley flour $14.50@15, rolled oat- 
meal $12, and cut and ground oatmeal $13.80 


bbl, in sacks. No white corn flour offered. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls...*%102,850 66,497 ..... «ee. 
Wheat, bus... 2,000 12,562 4,077 231,365 
Corn, bus..... 2,700 22,074 2,311 76,520 
Oats, bus..... 108,500 309,123 97,367 89,476 
Rye, bus...... DOGe kcebe Leeper 4,589 
Millfeed, tons. 224 GD. eases sente 
Corn meal, bbls 600 GEG seats ose 
Oatmeal, Ca@es 6,688 © wsecs  cecce, seove 
Oatmeal, sacks 9,190 Ree abate’ eesre 


*Includes 62,200 bbls for export. 
Exports during the week were 10,086 bus 


rye, 





NEW YORK, MARCH 9 

FLOUR—In very strong demand, with of- 
ferings of only an occasional car. Prices for 
spring Kansas or winter 100 per cents nomi- 
nally $10.80@10.90 bbi, jute. 

RYE FLOUR—Still remains the market 
fcature at continued high prices, the addi- 
onal advance in grain prices taking it to 

w high levels, ranging $15.25@15.80 bbl, 
Jute, 

CORN GOODS—In active demand. Some 
‘vir-sized lots sold for export. Yellow meal 
id at $5.25, white at $5.50 and corn flour, 
vhich was very scarce, at $6 per 100 Ibs, in 
otton sacks, 

MILLFEED—Business practically dead, 
cough demand is strong. No wheat feeds 
re being offered, and buyers do not take 
te rongly to corn bran at $55 ton nor to barley 
feed at $60, 

WHEAT—Movement somewhat heavier, re- 
cipts amounting to 116,200 bus, nearly dou- 
those of last week. 

CORN—Showed a big increase in receipts 
over the two previous weeks, being 133,600 
us. Argentine f.0.b. was strong at $2.30, 
hile No. 8, kiln-dried, 15 days’ shipment, 
inged around $2 bu. 

Ore and considerably higher 
‘ices prevailed, ranging $1.08@1.12 bu, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts were 292,000 bus. 


Mi lis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in ‘carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
— 3} “ 1917 1918 1917 
0 7 








March 6,, 310 224 
March ¢. <p ee 7 2 271 263 
March 8... 116 279 5 5 234 $330 
March 9... 91 287 3 5 360 400 
March 11... 107 641 6 10 176 330 
March 12... 75 286 18 9 449 702 


Totals... 531 531 1,956 44 88 1,800 2,249 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 12 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard war fiour ...... oeeeee + $10.00@10.15 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (March 12), 
were: 
War semolina ........... 6oeeee z -@10.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1916 
218,630 
238,275 


1917 1916 
332,600 403,040 
172,135 391,490 384,575 
March 2... 206,820 400,685 377,610 279,685 
Feb. 23... 156,255 377,190 393,380 336,470 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four‘weeks ended Saturday: 


March 16.. 
March 9... 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
March 16.. ...... 17,610 70,445 33,5646 
March 9.., 22,095 28,215 19,685 33,910 
March 2... 88,855 26,210 17,700 41,040 
Feb, 23... 654,790 15,960 46,150 46,675 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Feb. 2. 64 56,825 179,030 100,830 3,550 4,380 
Feb. 9. 6456,825 173,490 90,340 3,525 3,466 
Feb. 16. 63 66,475 164,910 176,460 16,430 3,825 
Feb. 23. 63 56,4765 162,335 183,115 8,400 6,336 
Mar, 2.. 62 56,175 172,755 206,465 10,150 3,975 
Mar. 9.. 49 40,975 99,935 147,730 000 02=—s 715 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


day (March 12) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
March 12 Year ago 

SA ee eT Pee $33.70@34.00 $34.50@35.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.70@36.00 34.560@35.00 
Flour middlings... 42.70@43.00 38.50@39.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@49.00 41.00@42.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-l1b sacks: 


March 12 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$39.70@40.00 $40.00@40.50 
Stand. middlings.. 41.70@42.00 40.00@40.50 
Flour middlings... 48.70@49.00 44.00@44.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks .....@55.00 46.50@47.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $70.00 @70.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 69.00@69.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 68.50@69.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 68.00@68.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 45.00@49.50 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 10.00@10.10 
Corn meal, white* ........-0.+- 11.00@11.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.. 13.00@14.00 


Rye flour, pure dark* ..........- 12.50@13.00 
Barley flour, 98-1b cottons ...... 12.75 @13.75 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* ......... 14.00 @14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 9.50@10.00 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 9.50@10.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 410.60@10.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ...... «=» 20.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 24.00@30.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 50.00@60.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 55.00@65.00 





Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 35.00 @ 45.00 

Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 24.00@27.00 

Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32. vet oe 00 

Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ........s-e0e- eee 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst ... Siz: 00 
*Per bbl in sacks. {Car-lot prices. Less 


than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ........++++ 2.17 2.14 
ROG GPVINE .cccviverKecccesce 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ........0.50065 2.21 2.18 
PPLE ST RRTOL ERT EE TL 2.17 2.14 
og Se TIRE 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
PS Peer ee 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
DE WEEE, vbintocas cerpacenes 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending March 
9, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

March 9 —— : 
No. 1 dark northern spring. . 45 


No. 2 dark northern spring. 52 18 
Other dark northern spring. . ° 31 60 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 72 79 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 89 103 


Other northern spring ....... 162 209 





No. 1 red spring ....... TY eos es 
Other red spring ..........+. 5 1 
Red spring humpback ...... 9 11 
Amber durum .........-.++5 47 67 
Po errr er 2 18 14 
i | eri 1 2 
Mixed wheat ..........s050% 159 147 
Dark hard winter .........- 7 2 
eee eee q 12 
Yellow hard winter ......... ots 1 
TROG WIEET 0 sce cc cctecnccece van 3 
Red Walle ..:.... eve csecsces 2 5 
Soft red winter ..........5+5 cvs 1 
Hard White... cee ccccccese 2 8 
eee errs 11 9 
Wee GED ees ccccccccvene 7 7 

Totals ..... sovviveseccoces 198 870 


Comparisons for other years: 














Mar.10 Mar. 11 Mar. 13 

1917 1916 1915 

We, 2 BAPE cccsccees 24 131 6 
No. 1 northern ..... 77 707 126 
No. 2 northern ..... 120 479 211 
No. 3 ..... desesaces 160 214 199 
BOA, Bo Wess es occeg ws G8 119 133 
Rejected ........... eta 24 19 
No-grade . 169 30 15 
Sample grade. 266 27 14 
Totals, spring..... 1,219 . ieee 722 
Hard winter ....... 251 299 10 
Macaroni ........+. 111 134 43 
RST 103 121 34 
Westerm .cciseccsce 57 52 3 
TOU Fe occeteees 1,741 2,337 812 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Mar. 10 
Mar. 9 Mar. 2 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 653,220 909,090 2,453,880 
Flour, bbis ...... 13,040 14,911 24,709 
Millstuff, tons ° 2,681 1,479 1,444 
Corn, bus ....... 809,900 1,366,330 392,160 
Oats, bus ....... 1,306,340 1,264,740 592,200 
Barley, bus ..... 990,840 1,033,410 333,060 
MPG, WED ac ccscus 216,240 225,500 88,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 112,000 144,100 105,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Mar. 10 
Mar. 9 Mar. 2 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 280,720 236,810 697,500 
Flour, bbis ...... 296,943 359,302 398,406 
Millstuff, tons ... 138,744 14,100 17,531 
Corn, bus ...... - 709,930 603,100 417,300 
Oats, bus ....... 1,121,400 1,084,540 987,460 
Barley, bus ..... 694,360 576,600 262,260 
Rye, bus ....... - 184,900 218,790 61,500 
Flaxseed, bus ... 11,250 20,250 39,900 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Mar. 10 Mar. 11 
Mar.9 Mar.2 1917 1916 
No. 1 hard ..... aos aos 485 625 








No. 1 northern... ... see 1,629 4,361 
No. 2 northern.. ... aoe 2,040 2,624 
Other grades ... ... oes 6,954 5,306 

Totals ....... 689 774 11,108 12,916 
Tm 20068 cccceses REDSO BEGSD 3 iacoe  stbec 
Im 1986 ..cisces SO,STS  BQSIS  wccce “sdver 
Im 1028 ..cevces i eee, ers or 


COARSE GRAIN RBRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 

March 6 .....cee. 180 @185 92 @93 
BMaFOR f. .scccssee 180 @185 92% @93% 
March 7 ..ccccces 180 @185 92% @93% 
March §8 ......... 180 @185 92% @93% 
March 8 sssccocse 180 @185 92% @93% 
March 11 .......:. 180 @185 92% @93% 

March 12, 1917 .... 104% @105% 65% @57 
Rye Barley 
March 6 .<cccsedscve 278 @280 183 @223 
BEOPCR 6 -vccccccsvces 294 @296 193 @228 
BEBTOR FF cccscvccces 296 @298 195 @230 
Mareh $8 ccccssccses 297 @299 198 @233 
March 9.. 294 @296 202@237 
March 12 ....4.. - 294 @296 195 @287 
March 12, 1917 ...... 153% @154% 98@125 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 10 Mar. 11 Mar, 13 








Mar. 9 Mar.2 1917 1916 1915 

Corn .... 800 678 238 94 1,046 
Oats ....1,576 1,617 6,520 3,287 2,616 
Barley ..1,050 1,072 1,002 283 374 
Rye .... +443 488 440 573 124 
Fiaxseed, 83 82 506 217 110 

Fi d and Product 

Minneapolis linseed mills report no im- 
provement in the car situation. Many in- 


quiries are received daily from regular cus- 
tomers, but due to the shortage of cars, mills 
are obliged to pass up the new business. 
Linseed oil meal is quoted here at $56 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil prices are 7@10c higher 
for the week, $1.55 per gallon being asked 
for car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Fairly good 
demand is reported, rr 

+ 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


—Mplse— -——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


March 5..$4.11% 4.11% 4.15 4.10 4.06 
March 6.. 4.12% 4.12% 4.17 4.11 4.08% 
March 7.. 4.19 4.19 4.23% 4.17% 4.15 
March 8.. 4.17% 4.17% 4.22 4.16 4.13% 
March 9.. 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.18% 4.17 
March 11.. 4.28% 4.28% 4.26% 4.26 4.23% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks ‘in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—-Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 112 105 154 83 606 217 
Duluth ..... 15 86 23 65 1,646 1,662 


Totals.... 127 191 177. 148 2,152 1,879 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to March 
9, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 























Minneapolis . 4,115 6,653 687 273 
Po: Pre ry 2,081 6,784 2,148 6,187 
POS csicncnn 6,146 13,487 2,835 6,460 
London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as —— 
ght ba -: ¢ 60-day 
Mar. 6-12..... $4 o% $.. +-@4.74% $4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(March 12) at 42%. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents ae 100 lbs: 
O- 


To— 
Albany ......... 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia® .. 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoret ..... 22.0 Pittsburgh.... 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ....... 27.8 
Portiand® .......24.0 


Boston .......+. 
Boston® ........ Punxsutawney .. 22.8 











Bostonft . Quebec .... 32.8 
Buffalo . 0 Richfield Springs 26.1 
Corning . 5 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Bimire .occccoce 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
Erie eeSecsece 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell ..... ° 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
Ithaca ......... 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ...... . 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ........... 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica.... - 24.1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland .. - 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to—, 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ..... eee 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 

*Minneapolis. to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 









To— — Mpls 
Jacksonville .. 9.4 39.0 
Macon ...... 43.0 
New Orleans” 27.5 
Birmingham .. \ 39.0 
Montgomery ..........+00% - 29.4 39.0 
Selma ...... ee 39.0. 
Mobile ..... 27. 
Tampa ...... 42.0 
Atlanta . 41.0 
Savannah 39.0 
Athens .... ° > 43.0 
Augusta ... cocccccccs SOG 43.0 
Charleston, 8. ee eccececee - 29.4 39.0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping omnes 
12 1 





New York ...... 14 14 
Boston ........ - 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 1.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

Wis Wis vaciens 38 ee 10.5 
Albany .....+..+ 18.6 oe 13.5 ee 
UCC .cccceee coe 8 ee 12 ee 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 ee 11 oe 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 eo 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 

Baltimore ...... 14.6 Boston ........ - 19.6 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia.... 15.6 
Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Albany ....... +. 16.8 





KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 
Scranton ........27.6 


New York ..... 29.5 

Boston ........+. 31. Baltimore ...... 26.5 

Philadelphia ... 27.6 Washington .... 26.6 
Detroit ......... 19.9 


Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 
8 


Albany ........- Rochester ...... 26.5 
Syracuse ....... 26.6 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.6 Louisville ...... 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......... 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ..... - 28.6 Halifax ....... 29.5 
Philadelphia . 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ecccccs SUS 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 
Exports for Week Ending March 2, 1918 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
F¥From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 436,000 18,000 126,000 4,000 
Baltimore .. 210,000 ..... «ees. 403,000 
NOW. Newes: sicvsc. | vecvc 5,000 316,000 
Tots., wk.. 646,000 18,000 131,000° 723,000 
Prev. week.. 451,000 108,000 128,000 1,064,000 
U. Kingdom. 362,000 17,000 122,000 ...... 
Continent ... 284,000 ..... 5,000 3 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 
pA eee BOGO © wees 
W. SR hives feces $3,000 cccace 
Oth, countries ...... 21,000  .ciccss § cvecce 
Totals .... 646,000 18,000 131,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. hnd Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


March 2,1918 last year 
WREGt, DOD cic cccvdc 48,288,000 187,996,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 4,328,000 9,662,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. er 766,000 231,474,000 
Corn, bus ........4.- 9,133,000 33,121,000 
GOO DED Sic ceceden 60,957,000 75,238,000 
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WHEAT SAVING EXTENDED 


Food Administration Denies All Exemption 
to Rule of Substitutes; Modified Re- 
strictions on Use of Meat 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 9.—The 
Food Administration took two steps this 
week to further conserve wheat to meet 
the growing demands of the allies and to 
ameliorate the continuing difficulties en- 
countered by the government in moving 
grains from the producing and storage 
areas to the seaboard and Europe. These 
were: 

(1) All exemptions from the regulations 
providing the use of wheat substitutes in 
baking were revoked; (2) restrictions on 

- the use of meat were modified in an effort 
to encourage greater savings of wheat. 

In certain sections of the country, on 
recommendation of state or local food ad- 
ministrators, exemptions from the opera- 
tion of the regulations requiring the use 
of wheat substitutes in commercial bak- 
ing, and “50-50” purchases of wheat flour 
and substitutes by the housewife, were 
granted on account of the unavailability 
of corn flour and other substitutes in local 
areas, due to transportation difficulties. 
These exemptions have now been generally 
revoked in special orders sent to the state 
administrators from Washington. 

While the modification of the meat con- 
sumption restrictions had as its primary 
purpose the further conservation of wheat, 
other factors have entered the situation, 
the Food Administration has announced. 
First, the voluntary meat conservation 
regulations promulgated by the Food Ad- 
ministration have met with such satisfac- 
tory compliance that gradually a meat 
surplus has been accumulated. 

The two changes in the meat conserva- 
tion rules were the elimination of the daily 
meatless meal and the abolition of pork- 
less Saturday. This latter change has 
been made possible by the unexpected 
production of what promises to be a rec- 
ord pork supply. 

Hogs marketed during the last month 
have averaged nearly 30 lbs heavier than 
the annual average. If this increased 
weight is maintained in further sales dur- 
ing the spring, it is estimated that the 
pork production will be increased nearly 
20 per cent over last year. This unusual 
condition is explained by the Food Ad- 
ministration as a result of the failure of 
the railroads to move the corn crop to'the 
consuming centers. The farmer with large 
supplies of soft corn on his hands has been 
compelled to feed it to his hogs. 

In announcing the modification of the 
meat restrictions to effect larger savings 
of wheat, the Food Administration stated: 
“Experience shows that the consumption 
of breadstuffs is intimately associated 
with the consumption of meat. For vari- 
ous reasons our supplies of meat for the 
next two or three months are considerably 
enlarged, and we can supply the allies with 
all of the meat products which transpor- 
tation facilities render possible, and at the 
same time somewhat increase our own con- 
sumption. 

“Conservation of food must be adjusted 
to meet necessities from time to time, for 
neither production nor allied demands are 
constant factors, nor can any of these 
factors be anticipated for long periods in 
advance, in the disturbed conditions in 
which we at present live. While the world 
situation is not one that warrants any re- 
laxation in the efforts to eliminate waste, 
or to relax economy in food, the Adminis- 
tration desires to secure better adjustment 
in food balances. 

“The response of the public to our re- 
quests for reduced consumption of meat 
during the past few months has been most 
gratifying, and this service alone has en- 
abled the government during this period 
to provide such supplies as transportation 
to the allies permitted. The enlarged sup- 
plies are likely to last for two or three 
months, after which there will be the usual 
seasonal decrease in the number of ani- 
mals coming to market. The perishable 
character of meats and the limited storage 
facilities of the country do not permit of 
carrying very large surpluses of meat over 
extended periods. 

“The Administration also suggests that 
in those parts of the country where the 
old-fashioned home preservation of pork 
is still the custom, this practice should be 
extended at the present time, as it will 
relieve the burden upon transportation to 
and from the packing-houses and is eco- 
nomically sound, as saving the cost of 
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packing operations, and at the same time 
will provide home supplies of pork to last 
over the months of reased supplies. 
“The Food Administration desires to 
repeat that it does not want to give the im- 
pression that these are times when sim- 
plicity and moderation of living are not 
critically necessary, but that its sole de- 


sire is to secure an adjustment between. 


our different food supplies and meet 
changing conditions from time to time, 
and to keep the public fully and frankly 
advised of its position, with the full con- 
fidence and reliance that, whenever it be- 
comes necessary, renewed appeals for sav- 
ing will meet the same loyal response as 
in the past.” Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





CANADA GETS U. S. CORN 


Exports Mainly of Grad Not Suitable for 
Seed—Latter May Be Shipped in 
Limited Quantity Only 


It is now permissible to export corn to 
Canada, particularly that suitable only for 
manufacturing and feeding purposes. Ar- 
rangements have been perfected by the 
United States Food Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Cana- 
dian food controller, and the latter has 
designated certain Canadian consignees as 
those to whom such corn may be shipped. 

Hereafter, all exporters to Canada of 
corn to be used for feeding and manufac- 
turing purposes will be required to present 
to the collector of customs not only the 
original export license or partial shipment 
certificate (Form EAB-23) issued against 
such licenses, but also a grain inspection 
certificate for such shipment, indorsed by 
a federal grain supervisor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to the effect that the 
shipment referred to in the grain inspec- 
tion certificate is “approved for export to 
Canada for feeding and manufacturing 
purposes.” 

Grain supervisors will approve for ex- 
port for feeding and manufacturing pur- 
poses only such corn as has been inspected 
according to the official grain standard of 
the United States for shelled corn, and 
which grades either No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, No. 
6, or sample, except that any corn which is 
apparently suitable for seed will not be 
approved for export for feeding or manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Applicants for export licenses for corn 
for feeding and manufacturing purposes 
should state on the application that they 
have a bona fide order from the con- 
signee named in the application, subject 
only to the granting of an export license. 

Limited quantities of late varieties of 
seed corn grown in or south of Kansas, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia will be 
licensed for export to Canada, provided 
applicants for such licenses have a pur- 
chase order from the Canadian Govern- 
ment Seed Purchasing Commission for the 
quantity applied for, and so state on their 
application, specifying serial number and 
date of such order. 

Shippers of seed corn will also be re- 
quired to present to the collector of cus- 
toms not only original export license or 
partial shipment certificate (Form EAB- 
23) issued against such licenses, but also 
a grain inspection certificate for such 
shipment likewise indorsed by a federal 
grain supervisor as “Approved for export 
to Canada for seed purposes.” 

Export licenses for all corn to be 
shipped to Canada, whether for feeding, 
manufacturing, or seed purposes, must 
bear the following notation: 

“Not valid unless accompanied by Unit- 
ed States grain inspection certificate prop- 
erly indorsed by United States Department 
of Agriculture federal grain supervisor to 
the effect that the shipment referred to in 
such grain inspection certificate is either 
‘Approved for export to Canada for feed- 
ing or manufacturing purposes’ or ‘Ap- 
proved for export to Canada for seed 
purposes.’ ” 

The approval of the federal grain super- 
visor does not obviate the necessity of ob- 
taining an export license from the United 
States War Trade Board. 

For shipments of corn for which licenses 
have heretofore been issued and which may 
be in transit, it will be necessary for the 
exporter to submit grain inspection certifi- 
cates for such shipments to a federal grain 
supervisor who, in case of urgency, has 
authority to notify the collector at the port 
of exit by telegram of his approval. Col- 
lectors of customs are authorized to accept 
such telegrams in lieu of the indorsed 
grain inspection certificate, but not to 





waive the requirement as to the presenta- 
tion of original export licenses or partial 
shipment certificates. 





Rules Apply to Transports 

Wasninoton, D. C., March 9.—The 
War department has issued a general 
order directing that all vessels transport- 
ing troops to France shall comply as far 
as practicable with the food conservation 
regulations of the Food’ Administration. 
This order, issued by. Major-General John 
Biddle, acting chief of staff, and approved 
by Adjutant-General McCain, reads: 

“During the present emergency, all ves- 
sels transporting troops, sailing from a 
home port after March 1, 1918, will com- 
ply, as far as practicable, with bulletin 
No. 2, Steamship Division of the United 
States Food Administration, which pre- 
scribed certain restrictions on the use of 
wheat, meat and pork. 

“Individual officers and men, or detach- 
ments travelling on commercial liners, will 
be required to observe the Food Adminis- 
tration restrictions and regulations that 
may be placed on the civilian passengers 
by the steamship company.” 

Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 





Licenses for Small Bakers 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., March 9.—A re- 
cent regulation of the Food Administra- 
tion permits bakers who use less than three 
barrels of flour per month voluntarily to 
come under license. The new rule applies 
not only to commercial bakers, but to 
hotels, restaurants, and boarding-houses. 

Those who procure licenses under this 
regulation, the Food Administration has 
announced, will be entitled to procure 
wheat flour for baking bread and rolls on 
the basis of one pound of substitutes for 
every four pounds of wheat flour. Those 
who fail to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of securing a license must purchase 
the usual pound of substitutes for every 
pound of wheat flour. . 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

March 12.—For the week, choice milling 
barley was in keen demand and very strong. 
Lower grades were fairly active on a few 
days, but most of the week they were rather 
quiet. Prices reached new high levels during 
the week, high point of $2.37 bu being 
reached on Saturday and yesterday. Today, 
however, market broke 2@5ic, range quoted 
being $1.90@2.35 bu. The report that barley 
prices had been fixed at $1.99 bu in Winnipeg 
influenced the market here, and buying was 
also less keen. 

Rye was in good demand, and prices made 
new records last week. On one day $3 bu 
for No. 2 was paid. The last two days, how- 
ever, market has not been so active, and 
prices were lower. No. 2 closed today at 
$2.93 @ 2.95. 

Oats were active and steady all the week. 
Exporters were in the market, and there was 
also some local demand. Shipments of oats 
from Minneapolis last week were very heavy, 
over 1,000,000 bus. Closing prices today: 
No. 3 white, 91% @92%c bu; No. 4 white, 
89% @92%c. 

Corn was in good demand most of the 
week. Shippers, feeders and driers were good 
buyers. No. 3 yellow closed today at $1.80 
@1.85 bu; No. 4 yellow, $1.70@1.80; No. 6 
yellow, $1.50@1.60;, No. 3 mixed, $1.75 @1.80; 
other grades, $1.10@1:45. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, March 11.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels; from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Mar. 10 Mar. 11 
Destination— Mar.9 Mar.2 1917 1916 





London ........ 15,000 67,000 ..... 61,168 
Liverpool ...... 19,000 41,000 4,000 11,629 
Glasgow ....... REGS osteo -geuct 12,112 
EMEEE bb 0csbeves Cbthe coeer : cages 21,179 
| PPS 22,000 15,000 ..... 5,500 
BEE: 3.40% 04d. “habees Beeae » 4,000 
GREER ebb uio eG <owebe~ pt ad eet bee 3,572 
BROMOREOROP 6oc ss pease “wtsee “ccsee 357 
SOE. Eb s vcpncde’  vibew (> iodeeclnewene 12,000 
France ........ 42,000 4,000 118,000 38,000 
EP Sa hy pare ee Pee ee 13,000 
ROG Za nuecvtare SRO wines “Boe te -) oobue 
ER aay ee emi eo 1,870 
CE bs. a) 6b med ona eet an 7,318 
Norway, Sweden ..... ....5 «sedee 1,714 
CE. peindccprec Kb ed 1,000 3,000 4,239 
EES ee seer ees ae eee 2,032 
ee SID a5 eon s.d be ew. ahenwe 1,838 
Gener We LB... céase 2,000 12,000 23,017 
COR, MOTIOR ow. cect welts 7,000 10,000 
MEE: AV eae bRTS 6c 8E Ween es \“denes 4,303 
Se are 1,000 56,000 5,618. 
an igee, MORON. caste. Kcae ti tepeks 300 
PW <.8 base 5 vhs vweans RGOeO i ceas 
pT EE ia 8 Bees ge 55,000 2,304 
Totals ....... 170,000 131,000 214,000 246,970 





Wheat Reserves in Northwest 
The Department of Agriculture estimated 
the stocks of wheat in bushels on farms 
March 1 in the Northwest as follows (000’s 


_ omitted): 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minnesota .... 13,912 5,546 19,844 10,314 
North Dakota. 11,760 11,011 39,512 15,502 
South Dakota. 11,966 5,958 17,853 6,945 





Totals, bus.. 37,638 22,515 77,209 32,761 
Montana ..... 2,515 2,020 3,167 2,036 
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(Continued from page 818.) 

There is a wide range in quality in the 
barley feed being produced by different 
mills, hence asking prices vary greatly. 
Barley screenings sell at about $39 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and bar- 
ley Fagg or middlings anywhere from $45 
to . 


Rumor has it that a large oatmeal mill 
is to be built at Minneapolis, Elgin 
Keith,. president of the Invincible Grain 
Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., and 
Theodore Kipp, Sr., the old Iowa oatmeal 
miller, were in Minneapolis last week in 
connection with the project. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


M. J. McHenry, formerly of Redcliff, 
Alta., is now working as second miller in 
the Hormel mill at Austin, Minn. 

The Queen Bee mill at Sioux Falls, S. 
D., is now in operation. It will grind 
barley exclusively until next harvest. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
15,000 bus the last three days. Total 
March 12, was about 674,000 bus, against 
10,828,000 in 1917. 

There is considerable cleaned seed wheat 
in terminal elevators at Minneapolis, but 
shipments to the country so far have been 
light, for the reason that boxcars have been 
scarce, 

The Northwest on March 9 experienced 
one of the worst blizzards of the winter. 
At Minneapolis about 11 inches of snow 
fell. The storm area extended throughout 
the entire spring wheat belt. The snow 
will assist mages 4 in making up the 
deficiency in rainfall, and should prove 
extremely beneficial. 

Elsewhere in this department appears a 
table showing wheat reserves on farms in 
the Northwest on March 1 as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture. The total 
reserves for Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota are given at 37,638,000 bus, 
or 15,123,000 more than a year ago. .The 
seed requirements for the three states are 
placed at approximately 19,000,000 bus. 

Northwestern farmers are making prep- 
arations to begin seeding just as soon as 
the weather permits. They have obtained 
big prices for all their products this year. 
The number that will require outside help 
to obtain seed, it is thought, will be smaller 
than usual. It is hoped that an early start 
can be made, and all indications point to 
a satisfactory increase m acreage this 
year. 

A. D. Wilson, Minnesota food adminis- 
trator, has sounded a note of warning to 
farmers not to allow themselves to be mis- 
led by the comparatively high prices they 
are getting for coarse grain. There is 
no probability that present prices will be 
continued, whereas there is the govern 
ment es satisfactory returns for 
wheat throughout the coming crop year 
Therefore, farmers should seed as mucl) 
of their acreage to wheat as possible. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


H. M. Pearce, general traffic manager 
of the Omaha road, has been appointe:! 
director of freight in the Northwest, b) 
Director-General McAdoo. 

Regional Director Aishton on March |! 
issued an embargo against all shipment; 
east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, ex 
cept fuel and foodstuffs for domestic con 
sumption. ‘The object of the embargo i 
to relieve the freight congestion in tl: 
East if possible. 





Unleavened Bread Price Fixed 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 9.—To pr: 
vent the gouging of the Jewish public ) 
dealers in matzoth, the unleavened brea: 


used exelusively by orthodox Jews durin; 


the Passover, the Food Administratio: 
has fixed the price of the bread at 13@14« 
per lb, according to the quantity pu! 

chased and the shape of the loaf. 

The announced retail price for matzo! 
is slightly in advance of last year, | 
much below the prevailing prices. In som 
cities dealers are asking as high as 22c for 
the bread. 

If matzoth is not locally produced, t!° 
Food Administration states, the cost 0! 
t tion may be reasonably add‘ 
to the retail prices fixed. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 
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The flour output of Seattle, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 26,900, or 57 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 39,115, or 83 per cent last 
week, 12,240, or 30 per cent, a year ago, 
21,662, or 53 per cent, two years ago, and 
16,928, or 41 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 22,550, or 39 per cent of capacity, 
against 37,245, or 65 per cent, last week, 
17,076, or 29 per cent, a year ago, 25,095, 
or 44 per cent, two years ago, and 24,106, 
or 47 per cent, three years ago. 


THE WEEK'S TRADE 


The substitute flour situation is easier, 
fairly liberal arrivals of corn and barley 
flours from the East having pretty well 
taken care of immediate requirements 
when added tothe various substitutes 
coming from local sources. 

Demand for flour continues good for 
local consumption, Offerings have been 
increased, eastern Washington mills hav- 
ing again entered coast markets, since un- 
der the recent Food Administration ruling 
they are barred from eastern shipment. 
Most of them have elected to accept ex- 
cess grinding for the government, which 
carries with it an agreement not to ship 
to eastern markets. 

Wholesale prices, carloads: 100 per cent 
soft wheat flour, coast terminals, basis 
19’s, $9.80 bbl; whole-wheat flour, $8.80; 
graham, $8.50, Montana mills quote reg- 
ulation grades principally at $10.40@11.10 
bbl, carloads, on track here, in 98-lb sacks. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Fall-sown wheat has come through the 
vinter in good condition and, while tne 
creage is considerably below normal, the 
vield is promising. In Walla Walla and 
Columbia counties, Chief Grain Inspector 
\’. J. Sweeney states that winter wheat 
vill produce a 100 per cent yield. 

The ground is in good condition for 
pring work, and in the earlier wheat- 
ising sections, namely, Adams, Colum- 
hia, Grant, Franklin and Walla Walla 
counties, farmers are now seeding. All 
cports indicate a large increase in the 
icreage of spring wheat. Indications are 
ilso for a large barley acreage. 

The planting of peas on lands usually 
ummer fallowed will be general in the 
\Vashington wheat belt this year, thus not 

ily utilizing the land to increase the 
cod supply but also placing it in better 

nidition for the wheat yield of the fol- 
wing year. 


MILI. WORKERS’ STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


(he strike instituted by Seattle mill 
‘rkers on March 5, and suspended the 
ine day pending negotiations for a set- 
nent, has been settled, temporarily at 
‘t. The strike was begun for recogni- 
1 of the Cereal Workers’ Union, but 
eloped later into a demand for in- 
cased wages, and the settlement now 
‘reed on is payment based on the cost 
living. If this is adhered to it may 
rn out that some of the men, on account 
the high seale now being paid, would 
e — Wages decreased instead of in- 
eased, 
rhe bolters and grinders, whom the 
inion claimed to inelude, uniformly re- 
‘used to strike, and at one of the mills, 
when the truekers and loaders refused to 
‘vad flour on a ship taking on flour for 
our soldiers abroad, joined other mill 
workers who remained at work, and with 
uicnibers of the office force did effective 
“ork in loading the ship. The wage scale 
licre is already well above that of Min- 


neapolis mills, and is believed to be the 
highest in the United States. 


THE DEMENT BROS. MILL SOLD 


The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
of Portland, Seattle and Spokane, grain 
dealer, has bought the 500-bbl mill of the 
Dement Bros. Co., at Walla Walla, Wash., 
and plans to increase its capacity to 750 
bbls. Possession will be taken in about 
60 days. 

About a year ago the company acquired 
a controlling interest in the 200-bbl mill 
at Vancouver, Wash. A few months ago 
it began to operate the property, and 
has since increased its capacity to 600 
bbls. It is understood that the company 
intends to further increase its mill hold- 
ings by new construction or purchase. 


NOTES 

North China linseed is too high to be 
worked even at the high level prevailing 
for domestic linseed. The quotation is 
about $4.10 bu, delivered Seattle. 

Grain quotations: No. 2 western feed 
oats, $71.25 ton, sacked; extra No. 1 Ca- 
nadian feed oats, $66.50, bulk; 38-lb east- 
ern white clipped oats, $66.50, bulk; No. 
2 feed barley, $77 bid; 40-lb barley, $74 
bid; No. 3 yellow eastern corn, $73. 

The foreign trade bureau of the.Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently opposed the 
efforts of the Louisiana rice growers to 
have imports of oriental rice prohibited. 
Word has been received from the Food 
Administration that importations of rice 
will not be interfered with. Quotations 
c.i.f. Seattle on oriental rice are now just 
about on'a workable basis, compared with 
domestic rice prices. 

Importers of oriental grain are await- 
ing with interest the decision of Japan as 
to intervention in Siberia, from the stand- 
point of ocean freight rates. In case 
Japan intervenes, many ships in the ori- 
ental trade will be required by her, re- 
sulting in an advance in tramspacific rates ; 
and if she does not, ships which have been 
engaged in trade between this coast and 
Vladivostok will be released, with a prob- 
able decrease in transpacific freights. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., March 9.—Consider- 
able rain has fallen during the past week, 
which has somewhat improved the Cali- 
fornia crop prospects. However, coarse 
grain prices remain at very high levels. 
Up to $4.60 per 100 Ibs has been asked 
here for eastern white corn in bulk, and 
it is very hard to obtain at that price. 
Other coarse grains remain at about the 
same price as last week’s. 


TO CONTROL FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 

In order to prevent excessive price- 
raising and so-called | profiteering, the 
California feedstuffs committee has been 
organized under the direction of Ralph 
P. Merritt, food commissioner for Cali- 
fornia, with the following members: 

R. Vollmer, chairman, Grain Trade As- 
sociation, San Francisco; John S. Aker- 
man, feed and fuel dealer, San Diego; 
Frank S. Coats, president Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange; George R. McLeod, of 
Sperry Flour Co., Stockton; M. M. Cragg, 
vice-president and manager S. P. Milling 
Co., Monterey; Henry G. Turner, presi- 
dent Grange Co., Modesto; Joseph Mag- 
ner, of Scott, Magner & Miller, San Fran- 
cisco; George P. McNear, Petaluma; F. L. 
Mattei, of Thomas, Siephens & Mattei, 
Woodland. 

The following rules have been adopted 
and approved by Mr. Merritt: A broker is 
one who acts as an intermediary between 
two principals, not using his own capital. 
His net profit shall not exceed 25c per ton. 
A wholesale dealer or jobber is one who 
buys and sells in the regular channels of 
trade, and whose principal business is in 
car lots or more in each transaction. His 
gross maximum profit shall not exceed $2 


per ton. A retail jobber is one who buys 
in the regular channels of trade and sells 
mainly at the warehouse or mill door in ton 
lots or over. His gross maximum profit 
shall not exceed $3.50 per ton. 

No firm or dealer shall perform more 
than one of the above functions, or take 
more than one of the above profits on any 
particular lot purchased or sold, except 
that any dealer may split his compensa- 
tion with any other dealer in any trans- 
action. 

The above prices are made on the basis 
of cash sales. If delivery is to be made or 
credit given, or if additional warehouse 
charges are incurred, an additional amount 
may be charged equal to such charges, but 
not in excess thereof. 

* Commodities shipped in from outside of 
the state shall come under these rules ‘on 
reaching the original California pur- 
chaser. 

These rules shall apply to all feedstuffs 
covered by the President’s proclamation 
of Jan. 10, 1918. 


NOTES 


George H. Howard, of the Howard 
Brokerage Co., called on Utah and Idaho 
shippers this week. 

The Great Western Milling Co. has en- 
tirely rebuilt its plant at Los Angeles, 
and is running on wheat, barley, and corn 
flour. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s mill at 
Colton, which burned eight months ago, is 
completed and running steadily on wheat 
and barley flour. , 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, March 9.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000- bbls, 
was 28,421, or 86 per cent of capacity, 
against 22,252, or 67 per cent, last week, 
and 17,422, or 52 per cent, a year ago. 

The domestic movement of flour con- 
tinues light. The output of barley flour 
is steadily increasing, but other wheat 
flour substitutes are very scarce. 


EXPORT FLOUR WANTED 


The government has called for a larger 
quantity of export flour for March ship- 
ment. Several steamers, recently com- 
pleted, will be here the latter part of the 
month for cargoes. T. B. Wilcox, chair- 
man of the North Pacific Coast Milling 
Division, issued the following bulletin on 
Thursday: “The Food Administration 
Milling Division is calling for offers for 
additional flour for export, March ship- 
ment. 

“All mills that have signed the agree- 
ment with the Food Administration will 
submit offers, which must be wired or 
mailed to the United States Food Admin- 
istration, Milling Division, Portland, Ore- 
gon, so that they will reach us not later 
than Monday, March 11. Forms for sub- 
mitting offers are inclosed, and mills 
which are not located on tidewater must 
quote a price f.o.b. cars at seaboard. A 
price f.o.b. cars at an interior mill is not 
sufficient. Quote price f.o.b. cars New 
Orleans, also at the Pacific Coast ports. 
Buyers have the option of specifying the 
port of delivery.” 


NOTES 


There has been but little trading in 
the coarse grain market during the week. 
At the Merchants’ Exchange $70 ton was 
bid today for oats, $76.50 for brewing 
barley and $71.50 for feed barley. 

There will be a meeting of the grain 
trade on Tuesday to consider the pro- 
posed revision of federal wheat stand- 
ards. A Portland delegation will be sent 
to’ the public hearing at Spokane on 
March 18. 

Local cracker manufacturers today an- 
nounced an advance of 30 per cent in the 
list prices of all crackers, cookies, biscuits 
and other carton goods. The rise, they 
say, is demanded by the higher cost of 
wheat flour substitutes. 

The Diamond Mills, at The Dalles, Ore- 
gon, have been purchased by Kerr-Gifford 
& Co., wheat exporters of this city. The 
new owners far gps ce the plant from 
450 to 500 bbls capacity. The mill has 
been in constant operation since it was 
built in 1889 by A. H. Curtiss. Later it 
passed into the hands of James Snipes, 
who increased its capacity. It will run 
night and day, with three crews. E. L. 
Bashford, of Portland, will be manager. 


J. M. Lownspate. 
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ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 9.—The flour 
output of Rochester mills this week was 
identical with that of the preceding week, 
12,300 bbls. Of this amount 9,600 were 
spring wheat, and 500 rye. This repre- 
sented 61 per cent of capacity, compared 
with the same per cent last week. 

With buyers literally begging, and pow- 
erless to accept orders more than they 
already have, millers here are passing 
through an exasperating experience. As 
in weeks past, they have continued to 
divide among old customers in an equita- 
ble ratio, and avoid new business. 

There has been a scarcity of grain cars 
on New York Central Lines for some time, 
and the direct effect on some millers here 
has been a forced close-down until wheat 
shall arrive. The scarcity of winter wheat 
is more acute than is that of spring. 

Some mills are cleaning up their old 
orders, preparatory to the production of 
100 per cent flour, and distribution to 
grocers on the basis of a half-barrel an 
order is being made by some of them. The 
fact that the government has raised the 
allotment limit from 75 to 90 per cent 
will considerably increase the output, part 
of the mills being practically up to the old 
limit. 

The feed situation is very serious. But 
little is being shipped beyond the local 
district, and the amount furnished does 
not meet the demands of dairymen and 
farmers now stocking up in anticipation 
of spring work. This has the direct effect 
of lessening the amount of wheat hauled 
in by farmers, they having no alternative 
but to feed it in lieu of other grain. 

With rye flour the favorite substitute 

for wheat flour, the price of rye is stead- 
ily advancing, and the flour made a sharp 
advance this week. It is now quoted, 
cotton ¥,’s, at $15.75 bbl, Boston. Rye 
feed is quoted at $48@50 ton. Winter 
straights are quoted, jute, $11 bbl, but 
there is so little on hand that the price is 
nominal. Graham flour, entire wheat flour 
and corn meal are all absorbed by the local 
trade. There are no quotations on winter 
bran or winter middlings. 
. Other quotations: spring patents, cotton 
¥,’s, $11.60 bbl; spring bran, sacks, $37.50 
ton; flour middlings, sacks, $46.50,—Bos- 
ton; 100 per cent ~ tage wheat flour, cot- 
ton 14,’s, $10.75 bbl; spring bran, sacks, 
$34.50 ton; standard middlings, sacks, 
$36.50 ton,—all f.o.b. Rochester. 


NOTES 


The 50-50 rule on wheat flour substitutes 
is being strictly enforced in Rochester 
and Monroe County. 

After a trip which included New York 
City and points east, W. H. Duffett, presi- 
dent of J. A. Hinds & Co., has returned 
to this city. 

With the hired man getting scarcer and 
more costly, grain farmers here are buying 
increased numbers of tractors, in an effort 
to maintain the usual acreage and grain 
production. 


The Monroe County food administra- 
tor, George D. B. Bonbright, is investi- 
gating charges made against retailers that 
they are Selling beans as a wheat flour 
substitute. 


All farm hands from now on called for 
military service are to be put in the de- 
ferred class, according to announcement 
made by the district exemption board. 
Grain farmers and others here were 
greatly handicapped last season by the 
number of young men drafted from the 
farms. 

Bakers of this city have advanced the 
price of 1-lb loaves of. bread from 8c to 
8, and 1¥%-lb loaves from lle to 12. 
Following this increase on the part of 
bakers, retailers advanced the price of 
114-lb loaves to 15c in some cases. Ordered 
to lower the prices, the bakers threatened 
to close down. 

Virtually all the wheat grown in the 
Rochester territory is winter, the berry of 
spring wheat grown here being light and 
rather shrunken. But with light seeding 
of wheat last fall, and the increasing 
urgency for that grain, farmers are now 
being asked to supplement the winter 
wheat acreage with spring wheat. 

Walter Macauley of this city, son of 
Matthew Macauley, president of the 
Macauley-Fien Milling Co., was buried 
from his home in this city yesterday, fol- 
lowing a drowning accident that occurred 
at American Falls, Idaho, Feb. 25. He 
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was 33 years of and served for some 
time in the United States army. 

With the price of rye advancing stead- 
ily, and now 30@40c above wheat prices, 
farmers here regret that they did not sow 
rye instead of winter wheat last fall. 
Should there be no control of rye prices 
and the government persist in its policy 
of controlling wheat prices, the acrea 
of rye here next season will be greatly 
increased. 

Seth J. T. Bush, of Rochester, presi- 
dent of the New York Horticultural So- 
ciety, in an address before a meeting of 
fruit growers said: “If the government 
would permit the law of supply and de- 
mand to control, or would guarantee farm- 
ers.a profit of 10 per cent on products as 
it does some of the big munition plants, 
there would be an abundance of meat and 
wheat for America and the allies within 
one year, without meatless and wheatless 
days.” 

The Tyrone Roller mill, near Dundee, 
has been purchased by a company of 
farmers from that section. The mill is 
a four-story structure equipped with ma- 
chinery for grinding wheat flour, buck- 
wheat flour and feed. Officers are: presi- 
dent, Joseph O. Huey; vice-president, 
Melvin Dyke; secretary, I. Newton How- 
ell; treasurer, Charles DeCamp; general 
manager, Lyman Disbrow. James Willis, 
an experienced miller, will be ii immediate 


charge. 
T. W. Kwaprp. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DuturH, Mrinn., March 11.—Flour 
showed no change last week. The mills 
were unable to supply the demand, which 
continues as strong as ever. The regular 
trade gets first consideration, and this 
keeps mills sold up to the limit. The fact 
that mills are allowed to grind heavier 
has not helped matters much as yet. The 
supply of wheat is not plentiful, and is 
a factor that mills have to face in taking 
on contracts. Buyers are asking for ship- 
ment, and the movement from stocks is 
steady. 

Rye is so high that the mill is not offer- 
ing or encouraging buying. Practically 
no supplies are coming in, and stocks in 
elevators are near exhaustion. Old orders 
are being cleaned up, and no new business 
being taken on. Quotations were advanced 
25c@$1.25 bbl last week. Even at the 
sharp advance there was some demand. 

The durum flour mill is only working 
off old orders, being sold up to the limit, 
and is taking on no new business. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
20,910 bbls flour, or 55 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 16,735, or 46 per cent, the 
previous week, and 14,540, or 40 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed offerings were unimportant, 
. mills being practically out of the market. 
Anything. available is quickly taken. 


NOTES 


Corn receipts were somewhat larger 
last week, aggregating 20,000 bus. Ship- 
ments, 33,000 bus. 


Part of a car of flaxseed sold in the 
Duluth market today (March 11) at $4.29 
bu, the highest price in the history of the 
exchange. 

No sales of rye were reported in this 
market last week. Some barley was traded 
in, and a little oats. A car of barley to- 
day brought the record price of 2.40 bu. 

Wheat screenings are inactive, with 
domestic supplies scarce and some Cana- 
dian stock still available. An occasional 
lot changes hands, but the volume is small. 

The Globe Elevator Co. is not operating 
its houses Nos. 1, 2 and 3 at Superior, and 
has withdrawn them from those regular 
for delivery on the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

Steady shipments of rye have reduced 
stocks to 14,000 bus, and at present rate 
of receipts and withdrawals stocks will 
be exhausted in another week. Barley 
stocks increased 18,000 bus, and oats de- 
creased slightly. 

Receipts of all grains at Duluth during 
February were less than one-tenth of a 
year ago, the total being 346,368 bus, 
against 3,811,342 last year. This was 
largely due to the heavy falling off in re- 
ceipts of Canadian grain. Very little has 
been coming this way this year. 

Last week elevator shipments of wheat 
were the largest of the winter, aggregat- 


ing 95,000 bus, partly taken by local and 
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partly by outside mills. Track receipts 
are inadequate for mill uirements. 
Elevator stocks declined bus, 


against an increase a year ago of 468,000. 

M. L. Jenks, E. N. Bradley and H. S. 
Newell will represent the Duluth Board 
of Trade at a meeting of grain men to be 
held at Chicago, March 14-15, to consider 
a plan for the operation of future mar- 
kets in coarse grains. The suggestion of 
such action comes from the Food Admin- 
istration. 

H. W. Zinsmaster, who is acting for the 
Food Administration in connection with 
Duluth-Superior bakeries, announced last 
week that unless all bakers absolutely and 
sincerely conform to the regulations and 
use 20 per cent of substitutes their plants 
will be closed. Bakeries will be checked 
up monthly. 

E. W. Dittes, of Minneapolis, and Car- 
lisle Hastings, of Duluth, doing business 
as the Joplin (Mont.) Grain Co., are suing 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
damages growing out of failure to deliver 
a message, filed 7:25 a.m., until 4:55 p.m. 
Grain to the amount of 6,500 bus was in- 
volved, and a loss of $520 is claimed. 

F. G. Carrson. 





Cincinnati and Vicinity 

Several bakers of Covington, Ky., were 
called before the local food administrator 
last week for alleged violation of the Vic- 
tory bread rule. Samples of bread pur- 
chased in their stores showed that all- 
wheat flour was being used instead of the 
80 per cent prescribed. 

The Banner Grocers’ Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, on March 6, advanced the price of 
its bread ¥,c on the pound loaf and Ic on 
the pound and a half loaf. The company 
claimed that it was operating at a loss, 
and the increase was imperative. 

The Ideal bakery, 2811 Woodburn Av- 
enue, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, was closed 
last week for disobeying the Food Admin- 
istration laws. 

The bakery of August Walter, 1213 
Walnut Street, Cincinnati, was tempo- 
rarily closed last week by the Food Ad- 
ministration. About 680 bbls of flour were 
removed from the shop. Mr. Walter was 
also ordered to pay his employees for 
their lost time. 

The breach between the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hay and 
Grain Exchange is widening. The direc- 
tors of the latter may decide to establish 
their own weighing and inspection bureau 
and separate Reodanantase 

COVINGTON MILLER KILLED 

While the Ninth Ward Building Asso- 
ciation, Covington, Ky., was holding its 
annual meeting the evening of March 5, 
three bandits entered the directors’ room 
and, after ordering those present to hold 
up their hands, began shooting. Andrew 
Nordmeyer, president of the association, 
and another director, were instantly 
killed. Mr. Nordmeyer operated the Cov- 
ington Flour Mills, and was formerly a 
Cincinnati jobber and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. One of the 
bandits was killed, and another wounded. 





Pennsylvania News Notes 

C. J. Weaver, of Gettysburg, has been 
appointed receiver for the New Oxford 
(Pa.) Pure Food Milling Co. 

N. S. Truxel, formerly in the milling 
business at Ligonier, is in charge of the 
Somerset (Pa.) Roller Mills. 

Ernest T. Brown, formerly of Somerset, 
is now with the Mahoning Milling Co., 
Punxsutawney. 

Strickler & Yingst have sold their flour 
and feed mill at Lebanon to C. D. Henne 
and W. J. Wentz. 

John G. Ernest has erected a flour mill 
at Somerset, operated by electricity. 

The new flouring mill of the John 
Hoffer Milling Co., to be built on the site 
of the one recently burned at Steelton, will 
be five stories high, 50x75, of brick con- 
struction, and cost $50,000. 

Jacob B. Kunkel & Son, of Wellsville, 
are remodeling their flour mill and install- 
ing additional machinery. 

The Shanaman flour mill, owned by T. 
K. i and a storage house, owned by 
George Hisley, at West Reading, burned; 
loss, over $100,000. Hundreds of barrels 
of flour and several hundred bushels of 
wheat and toes were destroyed. Plans 
for rebuilding mill are under way. - 

At the annual meeting of the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Milling Co., the following 
officers were elected: president, J. A. Bul- 
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of the American Milling Industry 








For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 
the Food Administration, readers should see preceding issues of The North- 
western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


y performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 
by members of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 
disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit 
propose to defy the wishes of the government and operate independent of 
reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 
DIVISION NO, 1 
Little & Wilson, Pittstown, N. J. 
L. D. Rohrer Co., Cumberland, Md. 
D. B. Hodgkins Sons, Rockport, Mass. 
Heffner-Dietrich & Co., Kurtztown, Pa. 
R. E. Lewis, Dover, Del. 
J. T. Sheppard, Weedsport, N. Y. 


DIVISION NO. 2 


J. H. Ward & Co., Greenfield, Tenn. 
Lee Mig. Co., Thomaston, Ga. 

Lynn Mig. Co., Hodgenville, Ky. 
Stamping Ground (Ky.) Roller Mills. 
G. F. Pope, Dunn, N. C 

J. D. Blue, Vass, N. C. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


Model City Mills, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

J. F. Babcock Mig. Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 

Yale Mig. Co., Yale, Mich. 

E. W. Armstrong Co., Monroeville, Ohio. 

Cloverland Mig. & Supply Co., Gladstone, 
Mich, 

Wilk R. Holland, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Croswell Mig. Co., Croswell, Mich. 

Tawas City Roller Mills, Tawas City, Mich. 


Klingensmith & Griffith, Newton Falls, Ohio. 
Limestone Mig. Co., Ronceverte, W, Va. 
DIVISION NO. 4 
Weston Mig. Co., Weston, W. Va. 
J. G. Chick Mig. Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Seymour Flouring Mills, Seymour, Wis. 
DIVISION NO. 5 
Centreville Mig. Co., Centreville, S. D. 
8S. P. Carr, Flandreau, 8S. D. 
DIVISION NO. 6 
R. M. Steele, Winnsboro, La. 
DIVISION NO. 7 
Hope Mill & Elevator, Hope, Kansas. 
Central Mills, North Topeka, Kansas. 
48 Star Mill, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 
DIVISION NO. 8 
Cc. L. Withers, Summer Lake, Oregon. 


DIVISION NO. 9 


H. Gould Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Pasadena Mig. Co., Pasadena, Cal. 
Sanitarium Food Co., Sanitarium, Cal. 








lard; vice-president, C. A. Straw; general 
manager and treasurer, C. M. Helfrich; 
secretary, W. C. Weber. H. A. W. Hel- 
frich was named as a director. 

J. R. Lane and L. M. Taylor have sev- 
ered their connections with the Venango 
(Pa.) Milling Co. 

J. T. Billet, formerly of Annville, is 
now with the City mills, at Muncy. 

J. H. S. Griess has bought the plant of 
the Pottstown (Pa.) Light, Heat & Power 
Co., and will convert it into a feed and 
grain warehouse. 

At the annual meeting of the J. F. Din- 
ger Milling Co., Dubois, the following offi- 
cers were elected: president, J. F. Dinger; 
vice-president, R. L. Hunter; treasurer, 
W. M. Wingart; secretary, W. M. Askey. 
F. R. McClurg was made a director. 

The flour mill and warehouse of P. W. 
Rudisill, at York Road Station, about 
three miles from Hanover, was burned, 
with a loss of $8,000; partly insured. Sev- 
eral carloads of feed were destroyed. 

J. G. Emert has installed a buckwheat 
mill in connection with his warehouse and 
feed business at Somerset. 

The Lakeview Milling Co., of Chambers- 
burg, at its annual meeting elected the 
following: president, Hayes Pensinger; 
vice-president, Harry H. Huber; secre- 
tary, M. A. Lutz. 


The Burlap Situation 

Bag manufacturers are impressing upon 
millers the necessity of placing orders now 
for future delivery. One manufacturer 
writes: 

“Owing to the restriction of both ex- 
ports and imports on non-essentials (non- 
essentials not being defined or limited), it 
is going to mean that the things to be 
considered by the government are the 
transportation of troops and of food- 
stuffs and munitions to the firing line. 

“Burlaps are not essential, for the rea- 
son that we can use cotton if absolutely 





necessary, and while it may cost more 
money than burlap, still freight space is 
what we need, and what we will have tu 
have. The chances are that there will bh: 
very few neutral boats operating between 
Calcutta and the United States. Ther 
are going to be some, it is true, owing to 
the fact that there must be more or less 
goods of certain kinds exported to India, 
Japan and other far eastern countries. 
and these boats will have to return to port 
of original sailing. 

“If the government goes as far in this 
matter as it seems likely it will, there is 
going to be an immense shortage of bur 
laps this coming fall. As in the case of 
all embargoes or prohibition of shipments, 
the British government has at all times 
recognized contracts made prior to all rul- 
ings as to prohibition of exports, and has 
allowed these goods to be aipped. It is 
therefore no doubt probable that this 
government will recognize the rights of 
prior purchases, and allow these goods tv 
take precedence in coming to this countr) 
over goods contracted for later. If miller- 
place their orders now, they have the a: 
surance that bags will be-available th 
coming season.” 


Food Administrators Named 

Wasnincton, D. C., March 9.—The 
Food Administration has appointed Wi'- 
liam S. Tyler, of Plainfield, federal foo! 
administrator for the state of New Jersey, 
and H. A. Lemmon administrator for 
Nevada. 

In New Jersey Mr. Tyler succeeds for- 
mer Governor James F. Fielder, who r 
signed on account of the press of business 
interests. He is a lawyer and a member 
of the state board of agriculture. 

The new. administrator in Nevada suc- 
ceeds Henry M. Hoyt, who resigned on 
account of ill health.. He is now secretary 
of the state council of defense. 

Ricuargp B. -Wartrovs. 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The salient feature in the flour trade 
today is the issue of a fresh instruction to 
inillers in this country, which binds them 
to take another 5 per cent out of the 
wheat berry. As the ratio of extraction of 
flour varies with different kinds and 
grades of wheat, it is impossible to say 
exactly to what average length of flour we 
have been brought, but it is understood 
that from English wheat 92 per cent must 
be taken. 

I am also informed that the minimum 
admixture is now 25 per cent, and that in 
some cases millers may make their ad- 
mixture up to 50 per cent. We are likely 
to have very dark bread to eat for some 
time to come, but it is relief to learn that 
all or nearly all America’s wheat ship- 
ments to its allies during the balance of 
this crop year will come in the shape of 
flour. 

As America will hardly be able to spare 
much millfeed, it is generally accepted 
here that the flour we shall get from the 
United States will be milled to about 75 
per cent or so. Of course this may be 
used largely for a allied armies, 
in which case we shall have to go on with 
our dark bread, or some of it may be 
mixed with our dark meal in minute doses, 
which would hardly do much ‘ 

A prominent British miller recently 
gave it as his opinion that when American 
flour began to arrive in quantity, as was 
bound to be the case before very long, 
there would hardly be more than three 
days’ work per week for the British mill- 
er. This is probably an exaggeration, but 
certain it is that the British miller must 
look forward to some loss of grist during 
the next few months. 

Much disappointment has been caused 
in flour circles here by the ‘non-appearance 
of the usual. weekly allocation of white 
flour. There is much speculation as to the 
reason, but it is not believed to be due to 
shortness of supply. 

Of late a good deal of Japanese flour 
has been given out with the Canadian ex- 
ports and American winter wheat patents. 
Japanese flour has color, but at the 
best is hardly suitable for anything but 
pastry or biscuits. The price of all im- 
ported white flour is still at the flat rate 
of 50s 3d per 280 Ibs ex-store, and of 
home-milled flour 44s $d ex-mill. 

The demand for flour in this city has 
heen quieter the last two or three weeks. 
I.ocal millers seem to have fairly met bak- 
ers’ needs, while country and outport 
flour has reached London at an average 
of over 21,000 sacks per week. Owing to 
: conditions, delivery facilities are very 
ad, 

. OATMEAL 

The position in regard to oatmeal is 
not yet cleared up, but an order from the 
ministry of food is expected any day to 
definitely regulate the retail price in this 
country. Meanwhile there is a little Mid- 
lothian about at £32@<£32 10s per ton, 
while Aberdeen is offered here and there 
at £31@32, There is a little Irish pin- 
head and medium cut at £32, but no 
American, as the government is not offer- 
Ing any at present. There is a limited 
quantity of American and Canadian rolled 
oats obtainable at £29. per ton. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is naturally very scarce, with 
4 90 per cent extraction of flour, so called, 
the demand far outrunning the supply. 







By a recent order of the controller, both 
middlings and bran must now be sold at a 
uniform rate of £13 per ton. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

This week the government took its long- 
anticipated action of lowering the rate of 
discount for three and six months’ treas- 
ury bills from 4 to 3% per cent. Simul- 
taneously the Bank of England reduced 
its allowance to the clearing banks for 
domestic deposits to 3 per cent, though 
still giving 414 for foreign balances, and 
the banks and discount houses in turn 
lowered their rate for deposits to 3 per 
cent. 

No reduction, however, has been made 
in the official discount rate of the Bank 
of England, the idea being apparently to 
keep loan rates up in order to check pri- 
vate borrowing, while lowering the value 
of money in order to stimulate subscrip- 
tions for war bonds. 

Money has been in very plentiful sup- 
ply, but a good business has been done in 
loans around 3@3% per cent. In the 
discount market very few commercial bills 
were on offer, and bank bills for three and 
four months were offered at 3 9-16@3% 
per cent, for six months at 354, and trade 
bills at 4@4%. 


An Appreciation of Mr. Hoover 

Sir William Goode, the liaison officer of 
the ministry of food with the American 
and Canadian food administration, was 
the guest of the London Rotary Club at 
luncheon this week. In a speech to the 
members he announced that he had just 
received the following telegram from Mr. 
Hoover concerning the voluntary food 
rations in America: 

“The honor voluntary ration which is 
going into the homes of the well-to-do in 
large cities provides for each person per 
week 21% lbs meat, ¥, lb butter, % Ib 
cooking fat, ¥, lb wheat flour, 3 lbs bread, 
and 3% lb sugar. The new wheat flour rule 
requires every customer to buy equal 
weight of other cereal with every pound 
of wheat flour.” 

Speaking of the dependence of this 
country on America for food, Sir William 
Goode said that in the United Kingdom 
today we were compelled to rely upon the 
United States and Canada for 65 per cent 
of our essential foodstuffs. 

If we could roll Lloyd George, Lord 
Northcliffe, and the whole clever Geddes 
family into one superman—it would be an 
interesting experiment—and appoint him 
food controller, they would find that that 
incarnation of all the talents was still 
powerless to give the people of this coun- 
try even a pound of meat a week unless he 
could get North America to provide him 
with the bulk of our vital foodstuffs 
and the money with which to buy it, to say 
nothing of getting the ships to bring it 
home. 

What he wanted them to realize was the 
amazing way in which the energies and the 
sentiment of the American people had 
been harnessed in a great national move- 
ment of organized self-sacrifice, so that 
we and our European allies should have 
food enough to carry on the war and to 
keep up the health of our civilian popu- 
lation. 

VICTORY BREAD 

Describing in some detail the measures 
taken in the United States to deal with the 
food situation, Sir William Goode said 
that, with the powers given to him under 
what was known as the Lever act, Mr. 
Hoover had been able to stabilize the 
prices of flour, bread, sugar, milk, butter, 
coffee, and other commodities, and to 
eliminate all profiteering in the food trade. 

By an ingenious standardizing of the 
loaf, its ingredients and its distribution, 
he had been able to provide the American 
consumer with cheaper bread than before 
the United States entered the war, and 


at the same time to give the farmer half 
as much again for the wheat in a four- 
penny loaf as he got a year ago for the 
wheat in a sixpenny loaf. 

With the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the food trades, he had been able to com- 
pel the dilution of the wheaten loaf with 
20 per cent of other cereals, and to mill 
to a 78 per cent extraction, with a result 
which approximated to our “war bread.” 
In America they called it Victory bread. 
It was estimated that the saving in wheat 
by this compulsory substitution would 
amount to 3,000,000 bbls of flour a month. 

On Friday Mr. Hoover would take over 
the control, under license, of all cattle 
feeds, including baled hay, and shelled 
and ear corn. A guaranty of a minimum 
price for hogs, which was now being put 
into operation, should prove invaluable to 
our depleted bacon stocks. 

A food inventory on an unprecedented 
scale had just been taken by the Bureau 
of Markets. The whole of the 115,000,000 
of population in the United States had 
been required to make a return of any 
food or food products or stocks in their 
possession exceeding the value of £50. 


WOKE UP THE ALLIES 


Sir William Goode added that during 
the summer of 1917 the allied govern- 
ments, and even departments of the same 
allied governments, were frantically bid- 
ding against one another in the American 
market for supplies of all kinds, except 
wheat, and to some extent sugar, which 
had already been centralized by the Wheat 
and Sugar Commissions. 

Lord Northcliffe, as head of the British 
War Mission to the United States, sent 
repeated telegrams urging that this should 
be stopped, and pointing out that not only 
was it to the obvious disadvantage of each 
ally, but that it was forcing up food prices 
beyond, the reach of the poorer American 
consumer, The allies, being all excep- 
tionally polite and well-meaning, agreed 
that it was foolish, but nothing happened. 

Then one day there came a character- 
istic message from Herbert Hoover that 
unless the allies could “get together” and 
stop cutting each other’s throats he would 
really have to consider the advisability of 
stopping their supplies from America. 
That shocked the allies into action. 

Today all the buying in America for 
Great Britain, France, and Italy on gov- 
ernment or, with few exceptions, on pri- 
vate, accounts was centralized in the hands 
of what were known as inter-allied execu- 
tives. 

The general principle followed was that 
all purchases on behalf of the allies were 
determined by organizations sitting in 
London and carried out by their New 
York agencies in co-operation with the 
United States Food Administration, which 
in turn had set up a co-ordinated board 
for ‘the United States army, navy, and 
allied services. 

The system had solved difficulties that 
would have disheartened men less resolute 
than Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Hoover, 
and without advertisement, almost un- 
known to the public, had effected an un- 
paralleled economic revolution by divert- 
ing the vast imports from North America 
of nearly all food commodities from pri- 
vate hands into government control. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE FOR THE ALLIES 


Speaking of voluntary efforts as apart 
from the legislative or administrative 
measures by which America has been able 
to provide us with food, Sir Wiliam 
Goode said that the railway dining-car 
services of America reported that during 
October and November, in spite of an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the number of 
persons fed, they had saved no less than 
469,508 lbs of meat, 236,098 Ibs of flour, 
and 25,699 lbs of sugar. 

At the beginning of last month the min- 


istry of food received a telegram from 
Mr. Hoover saying that he found that as 
a result. of his conservation campaign, he 
had 150,000,000 Ibs of bacon and 25,000,000 
Ibs of frozen meat over and above what 
all our own representatives in America 
had estimated as likely to be available. 
They were asked at the ministry if they 
could take it. 

The offer was so unexpected that they 
had to hustle to get the finance and ship- 
ping for the windfall, but he could assure 
them that everything was arranged in 
just about as quick time by the ministry 
of food as ever arrangements were made 
by any great private commercial concern. 

The amount of frozen meat available 
turned out to be thousands of tons more 
than Mr. Hoover estimated. If it were 
not for the hold-up of shipping in Ameri- 
can ports, due to congestion of American 
railways and blizzards, our bacon and 
meat shortage would already have been 
eased by these fine shipments, which, it 
should be remembered, represented only 
a small percentage of the individual sac- 
rifice of the American people. 

In a public statement, dated Jan. 11, 
Mr. Hoover estimated that the voluntary 
saving in wheat by the people of the Unit- 
ed States had amounted to from 25,000,000 
to 50,000,000 bus during the previous five 
months. He would like to read them Mr. 
Hoover’s latest message to his own people: 

“Go back to the simple life, be contented 
with simple food, simple pleasures, sim- 
ple clothes. Work hard, pray hard, play 
hard. Work, eat, recreate, and sleep. Do 
it all courageously. We have a victory to 
win.” 

H. Teeling Smith presided at the lunch- 
eon, and at the close of the proceedings 
Sir William Goode was asked to convey to 
Mr. Hoover the congratulations of the club 
on the way in which he is dealing with his 
difficult problem. 

NOTES 

Dean Palmer, son of Charles Palmer, 
New York, called at this office this week. 
He was on his way to France, having 
joined the American Y.M.C.A. 

Lieutenant C. M. Browne, of the Cana- 
dian army, son of W. B. Browne, of To- 
ronto, called at this office a few days ago. 
He was in England on leave from France. 
He was accompanied by his wife, who has 
been living in London for more than a 
year. 

J. R. Moodie, of J. R. Moodie & Co., 
Leith, importers of grain, flour and feed- 
ingstuffs, is in London today. He report- 
ed that, owing to government control- of 
most imported foodstuffs, it is becoming 
more and more difficult for importing 
firms to do business. 


H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., Belfast, is in London engaged on 
work connected with the Irish convention, 
of which he is a member. Mr. Pollock and 
other members of the delegation have had 
several interviews with the prime minister 
since they have been in London. 


LIVERPOOL, FEB. 19 


The flour market is absolutely void of 
any fresh feature. Everything goes on 
according to the drastic regulations with 
which all concerned are now so thoroughly 
familiar that there is little room for any 
serious hitch in the due distribution of all 
imported flours as released in ‘strict con- 
formity with the scheduled plan. Buyers 
get their due apportionment according to 
their most essential immediate needs 
during the period between the allocations. 

On the local distributors rests the onus 
of seeing that their respective clients are 
treated alike, as no favoritism ‘is per- 
missible. On the other hand, buyers know 
that it would be dangerous to overstock, 
for if discovered with extensive supplies 
in their stores they would be liable to 
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heavy penalties. The last allocations, 
about a — ago, were — liberal and 
were prom disposed of. 

pee iniiled standard grade continues 
in fair request and the output is equal to 
regular requirements at the fixed price of 
44s 3d per 280 lbs, while the price of the 
imported article is 51s 9d. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 17 

During the past week, business on the 
Scottish markets has run on what may be 
described as normal lines. In the ere 
gate a good quantity of cereals p ito 
consumption, or rather changed hands, 
but had supplies been more numerous, 
dealing would undoubtedly have been on 
a greater scale, for the net outcome has 
been that users, of flour especially, find 
themselves on short supply. ; 

In the matter of flour the distributions 
of the authorities are not giving satisfac- 
tion, for the reason that these consist 
mainly of Canadian and American win- 
ters, while bakers would prefer spring 
sorts, which are harder and meet the pub- 
lic taste better. Strong representations 
have been made on the subject, the resul 
of which has yet to be learned. ; 

On the Glasgow market the price for 
imported flour keeps round 51s 9d, and for 
home-milled 44s 3d. On the Edinburgh 
market, straight-run flour brought 44s 3d. 

Oats and oatmeal are scarce. The price 
of the best Midlothian oatmeal has been 
fixed officially at 75s 6d per qr. 

The season continues surprisingly pro- 
pitious for farming work, and the —- 
tation and promises are that when seeding 
time comes at the end of this month a 
much increased extent of land, compared 
with last year, will be ready for the sower. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 18 

There is a general increase in the con- 
sumption of flour all over Ireland. People 
evidently have begun to realize that flour 
is the cheapest human food at present 
available and, despite all advice to the 
contrary, the consumption is gaining daily. 
People are threatened with bread cards, 
papers are trying to cajole them into using 
less bread, but it seems of no avail, as 
bakers and flour merchants all say that 
consumption is heavier. 

One means, however, of putting an end 
to any idea of flour being fed to cattle is 
‘the limitation of the quantity which can 
be purchased from one grocer in any one 
week or at any one particular time. The 
days of buying a 10-stone (140-lb) bag of 
flour and taking it home are gone, and the 
ordinary householder will be limited in 
future to purchases of 7 to 14 lbs at a 
time. 

All over Ireland, farmers latterly have 
been in the habit of coming into town and 
taking away even as much as half a ton 
of flour at once. It was bought legiti- 
mately and openly, and no one had any 
right to interfere, but when all classes of 
feedingstuffs cost £10 per ton more than 
flour it was obvious that the farmer did 
not take home flour in that: quantity for 
human consumption. 

Further distributions of white flour 
have taken place, and bakers have not 
made any complaints of shortage of de- 
liveries during the week. Spring wheat 
flours are 51s 3d ex-store to dealers, and 
to bakers 51s 9d ex-store. American win- 
ters are the same price. Home-made flour 
is 44s 3d ex-store to bakers and dealers. 


MILLFEED 


Prices remain at £14 ton for broad 
bran and £13 for ordinary bran ex-mill, 
plus 30s for bags. Fine pollards are £14 
per ton and medium £13, plus @ls for 
bags and less 6s 3d for dealers’ commis- 
sion. Indian meal millers have been 
busier during the week, having got deliv- 
ery of some ae range about £27 
@28 per ton, according to mill and quality. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in poor demand. Millers 
have fair stocks, and find difficulty in 
making any headway. No doubt the price 
of about £28 per ton is having an effect 
on consumption. A meeting of the Gal- 
way Urban Council with the citizens of the 
town was held recently to consider the re- 
opening of the old grain mills. 

The buildin are in splendid condition, 


as they were built at a time when things 
were not put up in jerry fashion as they 
are today, and now that such increased 
acreage has been put under oats and 
there are no mills within 15 to 20 miles of 
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Galway capable of grinding them, it is 
thought that an effort should be made to 
start up the industry again. 





Eastern Federation of Feed Men 


One of the most successful meetings in 
the history of the feedingstuffs industry 
was held in Binghamton, . Y., last month, 
under the auspices of the.Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants, with over 150 
dealers, manufacturers and jobbers rep- 
resented. Most of the discussion was 
along the line of food controk work. 

Many questions were asked regarding 
the interpretation of the new rules gov- 
erning feed distribution and the licensing 
features which make it mandatory for 
dealers doing a business of $100,000 or 
more per year in certain products to come 
under the direct control of the United 
States Food Administration. 

It will take some time, however, for a 
complete interpretation of the new rules 
to go the rounds, and it was deemed ad- 
visable that specific instances which ap- 
proach the extraordinary should be re- 
ferred to the United States Food Admin- 
istration for decision. 

The meeting was opened by President 
G. H. Strong, of Warwick, N. Y. He 
introduced F. H. Beach, of Binghamton, 
who inspired his hearers with a strong 
talk on co-operation. He especially dwelt 
on the necessity of knowing exact costs 
under present conditions, and specified a 
number of expense details which are 
oftentimes overlooked by the merchant 
who has not a thorough bookkeeping sys- 
tem. 

M. M. Nowak, of Buffalo, believes in the 
effectiveness of organization. He told 
the dealers that if they realized the serv- 
ices the officers of the federation are ren- 
dering in behalf of the trade, instead of 
a few hundred that were present, there 
would have been 2,000. 

He also told them that the legislators in 
Albany have introduced a bill which in 
effect calls the dealers parasites, and 
which is intended to give the State Food 
Commission control of the retail profits on 
all the necessities of life which, of course, 
include feed. 

Mr. Nowak said one dealer figures his 
cost at 24 per cent, another at 14 per cent, 
and a third at $2.70 per ton. Thus it will 
be seen that many dealers have individual 
methods of doing business, rendering serv- 
ices that seem to be necessary in their 
respective communities, but which add ma- 
terially to the cost of the product deliv- 
ered to the consumer. 

He moved that it be the sense of the 
meeting that every one present should 
become a member of the organization be- 
fore he leaves the room. He said that 
Washington recognizes numbers, and not 
individuals. “The kind of work Messrs. 
Strong and Jones are doing you couldn’t 
buy personally for $25,000,” he added, 
“but you can come in and pledge your 
moral and financial support toward this 
organization and its effectiveness.” 

President Strong replied to Mr. No- 
wak’s address, and said that only through 
—_> have the retail dealers been 
able to have a representative on the gen- 
eral feed committee of 32 which is now 
co-operating with the Food Administra- 
tion in working out the rules controlling 
the feedingstuffs industry. 

L. F. Brown, secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, next 
addressed the meeting. He said that the 
retail feed dealers are now facing the most 
critical problems they have ever met in 
the history of the country. There is a 
country-wide propaganda that feed deal- 
ers are making too much money, and the 
people of the larger communities as well 
as the farmers couple the high price of 
feed with the high cost of milk. 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants as a closely knit organization can 
do a lot to dissipate this erroneous belief, 
because it has n proven that if feed 
manufacturers should give their feed 
free to the farmers the cost of milk 
would not be reduced. more than 114¢ per 
quart. Mr. Brown also referred to the 
question of cost, and said that dealers can- 
not determine what their profits are until 
they know what their costs of doing busi- 
ness are. 

L. MacLean Wilson, of the Empire 
Grain & Elevator Co., Binghamton, spoke 
along the line of control of feed distri- 
bution, and advised every dealer, even if 
his business was less than $100,000 a year, 
to take out a license, as then all dealers 


will be working on the same basis and 
thereby show an inclination to work with 
the government. 

President Strong appointed a commit- 
tee on resolutions, consisting of G. L. 
Carrie, Sherburne; H. M. King, Water- 
ville; and W. H. Thomas, New York City. 

The second day’s session was taken up 
with the discussion of feedingstuffs con- 
trol matters, which resulted in a better 
understanding of the situation by many of 
those who have been laboring in the dark, 
although many questions were referred to 
the Food Administration for adjustment. 

The last business was the report of the 
committee on resolutions, which pledged 
support to the Food Administration. 





Maryland Millers Busy 

Albert Highes has bought the milling 
and lumber business of Miller Bros., at 
Williamsport. 

The new flour mill of the La Vale (Md.) 
Milling Co. is in operation. It is of 25 
bbls capacity, and operated by reeag y 
The company is composed of Claude Mul- 
lenax, James E. Nixon and George J. 
Sipe. The former two are well-known 
flour and feed men of Cumberland, Md., 
while Mr. Sipe is from Hampton, Va. _ 

The Federal Milling & Refrigerating 
Co. has been incorporated at Hagerstown, 
with $300,000 capital, to deal in grain and 
feed, by W. D. Wilson, Paul Heine and 
W. J. Kaufman. 

The machinery is being installed in the 
new mill of the Chewsville (Md.) Flour 
Mills Co. 

The Monkton (Md.) Roller Mills Co. 
has been incorporated by J. E., O. E. and 
Hortense McCoy, and J. B. Heisse, with 
$200,000 capital, to erect a 250-bbl flour 
mill operated by electric power. 

J. F. Evans, of Elkton, has bought the 
Afmstrong Mills, at North East. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
March 2, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 





No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 

Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.14 *$10.50 1908..... $1.00% $4.30 
1917..... 1.98% 8.60 1907..... -71% 3.05 
3.55 

4.75 

4.60 

2.95 

3.30 

9 3.00 

1910..... 1.08% 4.60 1900..... -64 3.00 
1909..... 1,12 4.90 1899..... 65% 3.40 


*War quality flour, 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on March 
2, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
Bus 
47,283 








Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec.. 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 1,518,635 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb.. 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 





6 ms.. 9,344,880 8,494,410 11,234,550 9,148,025 
55 





MOF.. ccccsace 1,524,2 1,742,790 1,114,740 
ApTil. .ccscece 1,728,550 1,599,590 1,118,945 
MAY... sccecsce 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 
TUNE, ceccceee 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
TUB... secccees 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 
AUB... cescceee 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 

Trice ceosvoes 16,235,330 20,443,185 16,182,250 


Following table shows .the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
September. 39,970 64,025 149,675 174,715 
October.... 49.620 91.280 102. RKO 290 aRA 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 “269,180 
December... 96,860 162,920 209,685 257,385 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February... 164,075 65,376 95,940 214,020 








6 mos... 620,275 524,655 793,315 1,304,940 
March..... cscoee 95,840 173,030 134,745 
APTIL. ccs ee secass 127,770 286,740 102,000 
MAY. ..seee cosses 131,940 128,165 137,266 
TUNE. 2 cece cecece 209,305 78,520 40,976 
TUF. cocsce csvres 45,460 101,145 21,605 
August..... ...... 31,880 67,280 27,185 

WOE. s -ovcces 1,166,850 1,628,195 1,768,715 
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Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 lbs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, and 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis on March 8, and on approxi- 
mately the same date in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year b bbl Year u bl 
1918..... $2.14 *$10.10 1902..... $ .73% $38.65 
1917..... 9.70 1901..... 4 5 
1916. v0 1.16 5.80 1900..... 64% 3.45 
1915..... 1.35% 7.05 1899..... 69 3.60 
1914..... 92% 5.65 1898..... 1.00% 6.00 
1913..... 83% 4.45 1897..... 75% 3.95 
1912..... 1.08% 5.35 1896..... -61% 3.35 
| >) ae -9856 4.90 1895..... 58% 3.20 
1910..... 1.13% 5.60 1894..... 60% 3.45 
1909..... 1.13% 5.50 1893..... -64 3.80 
1908..... 1.138% 65.40 1892..... 84% 4.40 
1907..... 1.065 5.30 1891..... -96 4.85 
1906..... -76% 4.05 1890..... 78% 4.35 
Se 1.12% 6.90 1889..... 1.02 6.20 
1904..... -95 5.00 1888..... -74% 4.15 
1903..... -75 8.75 1887..... -76% 4.30 


*War quality flour, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








GENERAL FOREMAN AND SUPERIN- 
tendent wanted by eastern jobber and 
manufacturer of feed. Address “Eastern 
Jobber,” 1139, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WE ARE IN IMMEDIATE NEED OF A 
capable second miller for our 100-bb1 mill; 
steady employment and good wages; want 
man who can come at once. R. P. Koenig 
& Co., Watertown, Wis. 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
mill; good wages for a good man; state 
experience and references; wire our ex- 
pense. Address C. A. Posey, head miller, 
White Cloud Mill Co., White Cloud, Kansas. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN FA- 
miliar with the flour mill trade to handle 
a high-grade specialty necessary to every 
miller handling flour in less than barre! 
lots. D. A. S. Co., 608 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., Dept, Ex. 





OATMEAL MILLER—WANT MAN AS SU- 
perintendent and manager of mill to pro- 
duce oatmeal, corn meal, etc., a first-class 
practical miller to take charge of new mil! 
now being constructed, which will be 
equipped with best up-to-the-minute ma- 
chinery to produce finest quality goods; 
must furnish unquestioned reference as to 
character, ability and past record. Address 
“Oat Miller,” care Northwestern Miller, 
1114 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago, III. 

WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED OFFICE 
man acquainted with the business for large 
flour and feed jobber and broker in Penn- 
sylvania; prefer one who has held position 
of assistant sales-manager in flour mill and 
who has marked ability as detail man and 
correspondent; good salary to start and 
excellent future prospects to one who quali- 
fies; in answering give full details about 
your past experience; state salary expected 
to start and when could come; replies 
treated as confidential. Address 1112, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—LARGE FLOUR AND FEED 
jobbing and brokerage concern wants high- 
grade, energetic salesman acquainted with 
wholesale flour, feed and baking trade, 
Johnstown, Altoona section Pennsylvania; 
must be sufficiently versatile to handle sev- 
eral important flour-mill accounts as wel! 
as varied line of car-lot feed and grain 
business; good opportunity for right man 
to work into lucrative connection; in an- 
swering give complete statement of past 
experience, age, family responsibilities, 
stating salary would expect to, start and 
when could sever present connections; re- 
plies will be considered confidential. Ad- 
dress 1113, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

















* *  §FTUATIONS WANTED 








SS See eet oe Se, SPER I- 
ence; has his own tools. Address Fred FE. 
Meyer, Box 6, Glenham, 8. D. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, FIVE YEARS WITH 
last mill, wants position with any mill that 
ean offer flour; northeastern states. A(- 
dress 1126, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


LIVE-WIRE SALESMAN DESIRES CON- 
nection with good mill; eight years’ experi- 
ence selling finest eastern trade; best of 
reasons for making change. Address 1094, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WISHES 
to take charge of mill of any size on 
wheat, barley or rye; good reason for 
changing, best of references from present 
employers. Address 1133, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience wants position in Minnesota or 
Nebraska; three years in present place; 
experience in mills 100 to 500 bbls; various 
systems and wheat; recommendations; two 
to three weeks’ notice. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILLS FOR SALE—$50,000, 600-BBL, 2 EL- 
-vators, 2 R.R; $40,000, 200-bbl, 2 elevators, 


2 R.R; $150,000, 600-bbl, 2 elevators, 2 
R.R; $35,000, 600-bbl, rye flour; $85,000, 
600-bbl, rye, corn, barley, wheat; $10,000, 


100-bbl, water power; $6,500, 50-bbl, water 
power, M. Hobart, 302-303 Phoenix 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ELECTRIC POWER MILL IN 
growing north Wisconsin town of about 
2,500; fine farmers’ trade, tributary grain 
acreage increasing steadily; paying busi- 
ness for. experienced miller; ill health pres- 
ent owner’s reason for selling; full par- 
ticulars on request. W. F. Harper & Co., 
Newton Block, Superior, Wis. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL AND 
elevator in one of the best small towns in 
northern Michigan; located in good grain 
and stock farming section, drawing trade 
from 15 to 20 miles in each direction; elec- 
tric power and lights, full roller process, 
buckwheat and rye roll, and feed mill; 
good retail flour and feed business with no 
opposition; this is a money maker for 
some one; particulars on request; owner is 
getting old and health is poor; only son is 
in the army draft. Custer Milling Co., 
Custer, Mich., A. C,. McGugan & Son, props. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND-HAND 
Corliss engines and high pressure boilers. 
Landreth Machinery Co., Joplin, Mo. 
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FOR SALE—ONE SHARPE SLIDE VALVE 
engine, 60 h-p; one boiler 60 in by 16 ft, 
= h-p. Address C. P. Evans, Riverside, 
owa. 





PARTIES HAVING MISPRINTS OR OBSO- 
lete cloth bags write us as to quantity and 
price for spot cash. Address Mercantile 
Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala, 





WANTED—THE ADDRESS OR WHERE- 
abouts of J. H. Kent, miller, who worked 
with the Atlantic Macaroni Co., 295 Vernon 
Ave., Long Island City. Kindly communi- 
cate to above address. 





FOR SALE—TWO 1,000-BU PER HOUR 
capacity Sonander Automatic scales, prac- 
tically new, in first-class condition, being 
replaced with larger scales. Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., Wellington, Mo. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE BPQUIPMENT OF 
machinery of 75-bbl flour mill, including 
65 h-p Twin City Corliss engine and one 
high pressure boiler. Le Sueur Farmers 
Blevator Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 





MILL LOCATION—FAVORABLE LOCA- 
tion for cereal mill in central Iowa; city 
of 15,000, three railroads, available track- 
age, local assistance if required. Address 
W. W. Goodykoontz, Boone, Iowa. 


833 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY WANTED— 
Four or five stands 9x24 or 9x30 Allis- 
Chalmers rolls; one Great Western sifter 
No. 27 or larger, with three sections for 
middlings and one section for sizings; one 
Great Western sifter No. 27 or larger, with 
three sections for middlings and one sec- 
tion for break stock. Address Ellsworth 
Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth, Kansas. 





WE HAVE ALMOST A COMPLETE LIST 
of used mill equipment to help you remodel 
your plant or increase your capacity at 
lowest cost of necessary equipment; write 
us for price and description. Mills Ma 
chinery Exchange, P. O. Box Commerce 
Station, Minneapolis. 


HAVE YOU ANY 9x24, 9x30 ROLLS, FLOUR 
or feed packers or centrifugal reels in 
serviceable condition that you want to dis- 
pose of? Write us price and description; 
also, list your mill, mill equipment or idle 
machinery with us and let us find a buyer 
for you. Mills Machinery Exchange, P. O. 
Box Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 





Condition Corn for 
Milling Purposes 


through the positive medium of 


The Morris Grain Drier 


and obtain highest possible 
results. 


MORRIS 


The drier designed to ultimately 
cost less. 


Send for Catalog 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 








Engineers for 
Buildings and Equipment 





New Home of the 


Syracuse Milling Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





A. E. BAXTER 


Engineering & Appraisal Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fireproof Electrically Equipped 











Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








The Sunshine Mill 
poke in , COMURETE 
or STEEL MIL 


Lehrack Contracting EVATOR 
Seclasivian eget cue BVA CONSTRUCTION 








MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
Chartered Accountants 
The recognized Flour Mill Accountants. 
No theory; no guess work; we install 
sensible, practical accounting systems. 
References furnished from all parts of 
the Country. Correspondence invited. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Box Cars 
5—32 ft. 8 in. 60,000 cap. 4—36 ft. 60,000 cap. 
1—34 ft. 4 in. 0,000 cap. All first class. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


Light and Heavy Rails, Boilers, 
Engines, Air Compressors 























»s the Flour IN. at the Dirt OUT 
THE CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CO. #««s CLEVELAND 


Th he Sack that kee, 

















Madam Heres 


Victory Loar 
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UST glance at this loaf, madam. 
and soggy appearance you complain of. Its texture is much finer and its vol- 
Its color is better, its crumb is flakier and its crust is crisper. You 

have complained of the flavor of the new flour, but you will find the flavor of this loaf an im- 
provement, even over that of the old flour to which you were accustomed. Take this loaf home and 
try it—you will like my “Victory” loaf as well as you ever liked that made from the old flour. 


The Perfect Flour Maturing System 


ume Is greater. 


The “Victory” loaf produced from matured flour, repre- 
sents a marked improvement over every other flour 
which has not been so treated. This is proved by the 
results obtained. Compare the loaves shown above. 
The matured loaf has greater volume, finer texture, bet- 
ter color, and its flavor is that to which the public has 
been educated. 


The action of the System is such that it develops fully 
all the inherent qualities of this flour, conditioning it to 
render both its full food value and its highest baking 
efficiency. Thus developed, it is abundantly able to 
carry the added burden of the non-glutenous cereal 
substitutes. 


The Maturing System splits up the proteins, which in 





























EW REGULATION F'LOUR 


My- 
| 





INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCE COMPANY 








It hasn’t got that rough, coarse 


wheat flour have gluten characteristics. The gluten is 
thus mellowed and is rendered more pliable and elastic. 
When baked, the yeast is stimulated and the gluten 
expands to its fullest possibilities. 


The proteins of other cereal products when matured by 
the System are likewise split up, and in a like manner 
act as a yeast stimulant, so that they contribute their 
part to the higher development of the gluten of the 
wheat flour with which these substitutes are mixed. 


Millers using the System find it absolutely essential 
under present conditions. You will find it of like 
advantage. Let us demonstrate on either your wheat 
flour or other cereal products. Send samples for test 


bakes. 


CHICAGO 
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E\UALENS\E | 
Wilitittin. 









































